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| turned pale, but recovering herself, entreated the sybil to tell her all she had *‘ Impossible, my very kind friend; I have too long trespassed on your kind- 
seen in the cards without reserve. The latter, after a deep sigh, told her that ness—kindness which I am sure I shal] never be able to repay.—Here we were 
she loved, but was not beloved in return; that a third stood between her and her interrupted by De Walden entering the room.—*t Ah, Henry, how are yout” 
| beloved ; with seveal other tales of the same kind. The embarrassment of the Our excellent host and Mrs. Hudson both rose to receive him. He looked 
| poor girl was visible’ ‘* Let us see whether a second trial will be more fortunate,” very pale, and had a nervous unsettledness about him that contrasted unplea- 
| said the old woma.*, again shufiling and cutting the cards, but it was still worse | santly with the recollection of his usual quiet, naturally graceful manner. 
this time. She wished to make a third trial, in the hopes of better success, but After returning their civility, he drew his chair to the table, and I noticed he 
the inquisitive fair one could bear it no longer, and burst into a flood of tears. , helped himself very hastily toa bumper of Madeira, part of which was spilt 
Her beautiful bosom was violently agitated. She turned her back on us and ran | from the trembling of his hand, as he carried the glass to his lips. ‘ Gentle- 
into the next room. I knew not what to do; inclination detained me with her | men,” at this juncture, said Helen, from the other room, * had you not better 
| sister, compassion urged me to follow the afflicted one. ‘ Console Lucinda,” , come closer to the balcony here, and give us the benefit of your conversation, 
| said the former; “goto her.” ‘How can I console her,” said I, ** without | now since Master de Walden graces your board!’’ Here Sophie, who was 
‘ showing her the least signs of attachment? I should be cold and reserved. Is | under the hands of our old friend Pepe Biada, slapped Helen, as if there had 
| this the moment to be! Come with me yourself. “I know not,” replied | been some bantering going on between them having reference to the young 
Emily, ‘‘ whether my presence would be agreeable to her.” We were, how- | fellow. 
ever, going in to speak to her, but we found the door bolted. In vain we knocked, | 
| called, and entreated Lucinda; no answer. ‘* Let us leave her to herself,” said 
| Emily; “she will see no one.” What could I do! I paid the fortune-teller li- 
: ree Pt ape ; berally for the harm she had done us, and withdrew. 
So sadly sighing ’mid the trees, | 1 durst not retwmn to the sisters the next day. | beautiful countenances at the door as hints for us to move.” 
Will chili your fragrant Sowers | On the third day Emily sent to desire me to come to them without fail. I) We all with one accord rose at this—the two elderly gentlemen adjourned to 
Ere April’s silvery chowers went accordingly. ‘Towards the end of the lesson Emily appeared ; she danced | the counting-house, while young Hudson, De Walden, and your humble servant, 
Have visited your bowers ? a minuet with me; she never displayed so much grace, and the father declared | repaired to the sanctum of the young ladies. When we entered we found Mrs. 
he had never seen a handsomer couple dancing in hisroom. After the lesson, | Hudson sitting, already dressed for company, at one side of the piano, where 
| the father went out, and I enquired for Lucinda. ‘ She is in bed,” said Emily, Helen was practising some new air, with (oh, shocking to an English eye) her 
*- but do not be uneasy; when she thinks herself ill, she suffers the less from | hair en papillote, while the beautiful long jet black tresses of her charming com- 
her afflictions ; and whatever she may say, she has no inclination to die, it is | panionwere still under the hands of the little monkified barber, my dae Pepe 
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Children of sweetest birth, 
Why do ye bend to earth, 
Eyes in whose soften’d blue, 
Lies evening’s pearly dew? 
Has not the early ray, 
Yet kissed those tears away, 
That fell with closing day ? 
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Say, do ye fear to meet, 

The hail and driving sleet, 

That gloomy winter stern, 

Flings from his snow wreath'd urn! 
Or do ye fear the breeze, 


“ Certainly,” said William Hudson; “but come, Brail, would it not be an 
improvement on Helen's plan, were we to adjourn to the other room altogether 
—this one—” continued he, looking towards Mr. Duquesné—* will be wanted. 
| soou—indeed, Nariz de Nieve and Manuel have once or twice popped in their 


Why came ye, ’till the Cuckoo's voice, 
Bade hill and vale rejoice ? 

*Till Philomel, with tender tone, 
Wakening the echoes lone, 

Bids woodland glades prolong 

Her sweetly tuneful song ? 

*Tiil sky-lark blithe, and linnet grey, 
From fallow brown, and meadow gay, 
Pour forth their jocund roundelay? 
Till “ cowslips wan,”’ and daisies pied, 
Broider the hillock’s side ? 

And opening hawthorn buds are seen, 
Decking cach hedge-row screen ? 





only her passion that torments her. Last night she declared to me she should | Biada. 
certainly sink under her grief this time, and desired that, when she should be 
near her end, the ungrateful man who had gained her heart, for the purpose of | free-and-easy fashion that has crept in amongst us—Helen, there, said she was 
ill-treating her, should be brought to her.’’ ‘T cannot reproach myself with | sure you would not come.” 
having given her any reason to imagine me in love with her,” I exclaimed; “[| J laughed—* Why, Helen is wrong for once, you see, my dear madam ; but 
know — rhe cena, be ae pagina ol i if I had sag iestion, any sighs rman, 2° ree “+ I have wo easily 
. > | surmounted it at any rate; and as for De Walden there seems te have none 
us all much vexation, Will you take it ill if I entreat you to give over your les- | at all.” . : : 
sons? My father says you have now no further occasion for them; andthatyou! He turned as I spoke, and both he and Sophie, who had been communing 
ee = Sain i Rear a spon’ yey a ce panes yy Sh — toaster in an aaa tone, one and blushed, - if ee caught, to = a 
> te ’ a 7 2 ; ’ vulgar expressive phrase, an saw a tear stand in the dar auty’s eye. ut 
not merely of my own accord. Listen to me, after you left us the day before De Walden seemed by this time to have got his feelings under centrol, although, 
yesterday, I made the fortune-teller cut the cards fer you; the same fortune ap- | from the altered manner of Sophie, it was not to be concealed from me, that 
fey pee a i a Rovinee tata a pao Sperry me | Soine commoniontion had just been made to her by him, that lay heavy on her 
t » by all kind : young heart. 
for money ; women were at a certain distance from you, my poor sister, in par- It or became necessary that we should retire to dress; and by the time I 
ticular, remained afar off. Another was nearer to you, and I will not conceal | returned, the company had begun to assemble; but De Walden was no where 
from you that | think it was myself. After this confession you ought not to take | to be seen—he had returned to his ship, it appeared ; and although poor Sophie 
my advice amiss. I have promised my heart and hand to an absent friend, whom | did the honours during the early part of the evening with her usual elegance, 
I have hitherto loved above all the world. What a situation would be yours, be- yet her customary sprightliness was gone, and it was evident how much it cost 
tween two sisters, one of whom would torment you with her passion, the other | her to control her feelings. About midnight, however—worn out, heart-crushed, 
with her reserve ; and all this for nothing, for a momentary attachment ; for | and dejected, she could no longer sustain this assumed unconcern, and retired on 
| even had we not known who you are, and the hopes you have, the cards would | the plea of a headach. But the rest of us, hard-hearted animals as we were, 
| have informed us. Farewell,” added she, leading me to the door, “ and since it | having got into the spirit of the thing, at the expense of some mental exertion, 
| is the last time we shall see each other, accept a mark of friendship which I | and not a little champagne, contrived to forget poor Sophie and De Walden for 


“Mr. Brail,”’ said Mrs. Hudson, “I thought you did not patronisé this foreign 


What, tho’ the primrose drest 

In her June paly vest, 

Came rashly forth 

To brave the biting north * 

Did ye not see her fall, 

Strait ‘neath his snowy pall? 

And heard ye not the west wind sigh, 
Her requiem, as he hurried by? 


Go hide ye, then, till groves are green, 
And April’s clouded bow is seen, 

And suns are bright, and skies are clear, 
And every thing that does appear, 
Proclaims the birth-day of the year. 
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‘“RANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 





A moment, ladye nightingale ! | my neck, and gave me akiss in the most tender maner. 
A maiden sits alone, 


4 ; ; At the same instant a concealed door opened, and her sister, in a pretty morn- 
With the moonlight falling round her— | ing undress, rushed towards us, and exclaimed, ‘ You shall not be the only one 
My lov’d one, and my own. \ to take leave of him.” Emily let me go. Lucinda embraced me, and held me 
| closely to her bosom. Her beautiful black hair caressed my face. She remained 
| for some time in this situation, and thus had I found myself between the two sis- 
ters in the very distressing predicament that Emily had warned me of. At length 
Lucinda, quitting her hold of me, fixed her eyes on me with a serious air, and 
then walking up and down the room with hurried steps, and at length threw her- 
| self upon asofa. Emily approached her, but Lucinda pushed her back. Then 
| commenced a scene which I still recollect with pain. It was not a theatrical 
} one, there was but too much truth in the passion of this young and lively 
Frenchwoman. 


Say sweetest things in singing, 
To this dear love of mine ; 

I cannot trust my messages 
To any voice but thine. 


—_—_ 


GOETHE’S ADVENTURE WITH HIS DANCING 


MASTER'S DAUGHTERS. 
From his Autohiography. 
Whilst I employed myself in various studies and researches I did not neglect | Lucinda overwhelmed her sister with reproaches. ‘‘ This,” said she, “is not 
the pleasures incident to youth. At Strasburg every day and hour offers to sight | the first heart favourably disposed towards me that you have deprived me of. It 
the magnificent monument of the Minister, and to the ear the movements and | was the same with that absent friend whom you drew into your snares before my 
music of the dance. My father himself had given my sister and me our first | eyes! You have now robbed me of this one, without relinquishing the other. 
lessons in this art. We had learned the grave minuet from him. The solos How many more will you take from me! I am frank and artless; people think 
and pas-de-deux of the French theatre, whilst it was with us at Franckfort, had they know me well, and therefore they neglect me. You are calin and dissem- 
given me a greater relish for the pleasures of dancing, but, from the unfortunate | bling; they think to find something wonderful in you; but your outward form 
terrpination of my love affair with Margaret, I had entirely neglected it. ‘The | covers a cold and selfish heart, which only seeks victims.” 
taste revived in me at Strasburg. On Sundays and holydays, joyous troops,| Emily had seated herself near her sister, she remained silent. Lucinda, 
met for the purpose of dancing, were to be seen in all directions. There were | growing warmer, entered into particulars to which it did not become me to listen. 
little balls in all the country houses and nothing was talked of but the brilliant | Emily endeavoured te pacify her, and made me a sign to retire. But jealousy 
routs expected in the winter. I was therefore apprehensive of finding myself | has the eyes of Argus; and this sign did not escape Lucinda’s notice. She 
out of my element in company, unless I qualified myself to figure as a dancer, | arose and caine towards me, looked me in the face with a pensive air, and said, 
and I accordingly took lessons of a master recommended by one of my friends. | “I know you are lost to me. I renounce all pretension to you ; but as to you, 
He was a true French character, cold and polished. He taught with care, but | sister, he shall no more be yours than mine.” Saying this, she embraced me 
Without pedantry. As I had already had some practice, he was not dissatisfied | again, pressed my face to hers, and repeatedly joined her lips to mine. *“ And 
with me. now,” she cried, “‘dread my malediction. Woe on woe, eternal woe to her who 
He had two daughters who were both pretty, and the elder of whom was not | shall press those lips after me! Embrace him now if you dare. [ am sure that 
‘wenty. They were both good dancers. This circumstance greatly facilitated my | Heaven has heard me, And you, sir, retire without delay.” 
progress, for the awkwardest scholar in the world must soon have become a I did not wait for a repetition of the command ; and I left them with a resv- 
passable dancer with such agreeable partners. They were both extremely ami- | lution never more to set foot in a house where I had innocently done so much 
able; they spoke only French, I endeavoured to appear neither awkward nor , mischief. 
ndiculous to them, and I had the good fortune to please them. Their father did 
am seem to have many scholars, and they lived very much alone. They several 
—_ asked me to stay and converse after my lesson, which I very readily did. 
was much pleased with the younger one ; the manners of both were very be- | 
coming ; the elder, who was at least as handsome as her sister, did not please 


L. E. L. 


-_—e 
CRUISE OF THE MIDGE. 
Continued from the Albion of Jauuary 31. 

The interval between the period when I made up my mind to this step of 
me so , invaliding, and of putting it into execution, was passed in a state of mind little 
ra much, although she took more pains todo so. At the hour of my lesson | enviable—in a strange mixture of pleasure and pain, of joy and grief. At one 
she was always ready to be my partner, and she frequently prolonged the dance. | moment both Helen and myself were buoyed up with the most joyous anticipa- 
gates ae although she behaved in a friendly manner towards me, kept a | tions, at another a weight hung on our hearts, that we could not ourselves 

ro istance, and her father had to call her to take her sister's place. | account for. With us, however, the chances of happiness seemed to prepon- 
vl aoe after the dance, I was going to lead the elder to the apartment, | derate ; but it was far otherwise with poor De Walden and Sophie Duquesné, 
ante detained me. “ Let us stay here awhile, said she, ‘my sister, I must | who, children as they were, had tumbled head over heels in love, before they 
pred or, is at this moment engaged with a fortune-teller, who is giving her | were aware of it. 
pve - igence from the cards respecting an absent lover, a youth extremely For several days the young midshipman had been kept on board, attending to 

ched to Emily, and in whom all her hopes are placed. My heart,” continued | his duty ; it was the last evening but one that I was to spend at Havana, when, 


ar oid & suppose I shall often see the gift of it despised.” On this | against Mrs. Hudson's wish, and I need not say most diametrically opposed to 
3 ic 


| could not otherwise have given you.” At these words she threw her arms round | g time, and so carried on until daydawn. 


“What is that ?”’ said I to William Hudson. 

“A gun from the Gazelle, on weighing, I guess,” said he. 

“ Ah,” I rejoined—* I did not know she was to sail before Sunday. Why, 
| have not even said good-by to my friends on board of her.”’ 

“Tt stood for Sunday, I believe—at least so De Walden told me, until yesterday 
when all the merchantmen having reported ready for sea, the commodore deter- 
mined to be off.” 

“The sound of that cannon,” said Helen Hudson to me, with an agitated 
voice, as we sat together, ‘ will be like a knell to one we know of, Benjamin.” 
| A short time after this the party broke up, and we retired to rest. With me 

it was short and troubled, and I awoke, little refreshed, about noon—the hour we 
| had previously arranged for breakfast. 
| Iwas to sail the following morning, and Mrs. Hudson, with matronly kind- 
| ness and consideration, left her daughter and me very much alone and together 
| that forenoon, and evening. I had made my little preparations for embarking, 
laid in my sea-stock, and arranged for my passage in the British brig the Balla- 
hoo, when I returned in the evening just as the night was closing in. I found 
| Helen sitting alone in the boudoir, and I could not but perceive that she had 
| been weeping. 
lies: How now, dearest,” said I, as gaily as the weight at my own heart would 
| let me—* How now, Helen—why so sad—you know we have all along been 
| aware that we must part, but I trust only temporarily. Come, now, you have 
| had your wish gratified, by Sir Oliver leaving Dicky Phantom with you, until 
| his friends in England have been consulted—and take care, Helen—I shall grow 
| jealous of the small rogue, if you don’t mind. So, come now, Helen, don’t be 
| foolish—we shall soon have a happy meeting, if it pleases heaven, and” —— 

“| hope so—I trust so, Benjamin—but in such a climate who can promise 
| themselves a happy or a certain meeting? Have we not ourselves met friends 
| in the morning, who never saw the sun rise again? Oh, Benjamin, my heart 
| is fond and foolish.” 

‘“‘ Well, well, Helen, but cheer up, my sweet girl—our prospects are fair, com- 
| pared to poor De Walden’s.” 
| True, and so they are—poor Sophie, too—but there has been no declaration 
| on his part”—as if willing to lead the conversation from our own sorrows.—“ He 
is the most open-hearted lad, Benjamin, I ever met. Early in the forenoon, 
yesterday. he told Sophie, that except Sir Oliver Oakplank, he had not one friend 
in the wide world, but what claim he had on him he did not say—that he had 
nothing to look to, but getting on in the service, through his own exertions ; 
and more than once he has already told my mother, that if there had been the 
smallest chance of joining his frigate in Jamaica, he would instantly have left 
Havanna, had he even worked his passage. He said he feared it was neither 
prudent nor honourable his remaining here. Poor, poor Henry.” 

“Did he say any thing of his early life?” said I, my curiosity, getting the 
better of my propriety of feeling. 

““Not much. He had been, from his own account, the Child of Misfortune. 
The current of his life, from the earliest period he could recollect, had been 
dark and troubled. Few gleams of sunshine had ever brightened the stream ; 
and when they did dance for a moment on a passing joyous ripple that crisped 
its surface, it was but to give place to heavy clouds, under whose lowering 
shadow it again assumed its usual leaden hue—And, oh, Benjamin, how is it to 











and then er some compliments. ‘‘ You may,” said I, “ consult the oracle, | Helen's and mine, old Mr. Duquesné had invited some friends in the evening, | 
I shall be ah will know what to expect. I have a mind to consult it likewise : | and having dined at the usual hour, the girls were having their hair dressed in 
confidence g'ad to ascertain the merit of an art in which I have never had much | the little boudoir already described, while we, the male part of the family were | 
the — wit soon as she assured me the operation was ended I led her into | enjoying our wine in the room that had been my bed-room. 
meiner oh e found her sister in good humour, she behaved in a more friendly | + Now, Mr. Duquesné,” said I, ‘I really am quite ashamed at the trouble I | 

an usual. Sure, as she seemed to be, of her absent lover, she thought | must have put you all to lately ; why,” (looking round me,) “I seem to have | 


there w . ; , 
yee rn tey harm in showing some attentions to her sister's, for in that light | actually dispossessed you of your dining saloon for some time. I was not aware., 
~~ regarded me - ; 


We engaged the fortune-teller, by the promise of a handsome | of this before.” 
“ Poo, it does not signify none at all, my dear sare—de happiness and obliga | 
I cannot wish you were wound again—oh certainement, I could | 
but having carefully examined them, she stopped short, and re- | not do dat sing; mais 1 happy would be, you should sprain your foot, elbow, or | 

“I see plainly,” said the younger of the girls, who | head, or any leetel fingare—so as you were to stay here, some time less—more | 
ed into the mysteries of this kind of magic, ‘there is | | mean—assurément you cannot maintain your resolutionto leave us yesterday? | 
h you hesitate to tell my sister.’ ‘The other sister | —put off your departure until last week.” 


Tec nse 
Ader en a to tell the elder of the young ladies and me our fortunes also. | 
"ye 1€ 


we che usual preparation and ceremonies, she shuffled the cards for this | tion was mine. 

ut Ti: 

fuse, 

a 1 to explain herself. 

a already partially initiat 
mething unpleasant whic 


be with ourselves? You have also, from your own account, suffered much, 
from loss of fortune and loss of near and dear friends. Oh! may not our own 
acquaintance prove one of those evanescent gleams in our lives? If—if’’—and 
she clasped her arms round my neck—* if our meeting should prove but a sparkle 
on the wave, Benjamin, after all, that twinkles for a moment before it floats 
down the dark stream of our existence, and is no more seen—Oh, my love, 
if we are never to meet again” And she wept until her heart was like to 
burst. 

“Hope for the best, my dearest Helen—hope for the best. I will soon re- 
turn, Helen—I will soon return—so be composed—we must not give way to 
our feelings—we have a duty to perform to ourselves, our friends, and each 
other ; nay, more, to that all-gracious Being who has blessed us by bringing us 
together, and who has smiled on our prospects thus far—and here comes your 
mother, let us ask her blessing for—for ”"—— 
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SHye Albion. 


March 14, 





I broke off, for I durst not say out my say; but in furtherance of my de- | 


termination, after parting with my friends for the night, and stealing a kiss j their telescopes at the little vessel. 


from little Dicky as he slept like a rose bud steeped in dew, with the assistance 
of William Hudson, I got my small kit away without suspicion, and repaired on 
board the Ballahoo. 

When I got on the deck of the brig it was quite dark, and every thing was 
in great confusion, preparatory to getting under way in the morning. ‘The crew 
—blacks, browns, and whites, Englishmen and Spaniards—were gabbling aloft | 
on the yards, and shouting from below, as some were bending sails, and others 


c 


Allthe Spanish passengers were by this time on deck, peering out through | 


“What can keep her astern in that mamer!” continued 1; “she seems | 


under all sail, yet you are leaving her fast, and that is more than you should do, , state-rooms stretched their necks to look into the cabin. 
| fast as you say you are, were she properly handled.” 


‘““ Why,” said the master joyously, ‘ you don’t know the qualifications of this 
craft, sir’ 

‘Probably not,” said J. ; 

“We are creeping away beautifully, continued he. “JI always knew the 





hoisting them up to the yards, while others were tumbling about bales of tobac- | Ballahoo had a clever pair of heels, if there was any wind at all—poo, the Midge ' 


co on deck, and lowering them down the hatchway, where a number of hired | ; 
negroes were stowing the same away in the hold. Her cargo consisting of log- 
wood, hides, and tobacco, the blending of the effluvia from the two latter being 
any thing but ambrosial. | 

The captain very civilly had given up his own berth to me, and I retired to | 


it her best could not have touched us, take my word for it, Mr. Brail—keep her | 


I handed the glass to the skipper again. ; 
“Don’t you see something towing astern yonder, as she falls off, and comes | 


steal such rest as I miglit expect to snatch, in so uncomfortable a fellowship, | up to the wind again !” 


and I was about toppling over into a sound snooze, when my Spanish allies, in- | 


spired by libations of bad brandy, with which they had washed down their mess | light seeming to flash on him; “I see along dark object in her wake, as she 
bs : . ed “¢ . . ” j 
of garlic and jerked beef, chose to chant in chorus, most vociferously, the popu- | rises on the swell—what can it be ’ | 


lar peninsular song of the day, ** A la guerra, a la guerra, Espanoles.” How- 


ever absurd this might be from a set of shopkeepers and smugglers, still, being | sel we saw on fire, for instance?” said 1; “ at all events, you see it is a spar of / 
some sort or another, and it can only be there for one purpose, to keep her astern, 
| while she desires to appear to be carrying all sail, and going a-head as fast as she | 


deucedly tired, I got over it, and growing accustomed to their noise, which 
seemed to have no end, I bestowed myself to sleep. 


“Faith I do,” said he, in a hurried and somewhat disconcerted tone ; a sudden | 


| 


‘‘ What say you to its being the spanker-boom, or a spare topmast of the ves- 


aside with a jarring rasp of the brass rings along the brass rods, and four haif- 


| naked Spaniards, with their nightcaps on, and their gold or silver crucifixes glanc- 


ing on their hairy chests in the candle-light, sat up, while the inmates of the ty, 


+ * 


At length I again saw her—but as she was stem on, edging down on us, | 
could not make out more than that she was a large fore-and-aft rigged Vesse! 
and decidedly not the Midge. When she had crept up within hail, she brailed 
up her foresail, and, under her mainsail and jib, appeared to have no difficulty jy 
maintaining her position on our weather-quarter. ‘There was no light on board 
and it was too dark to distinguish any one on her decks. Our master was ey. 


full and by, my lad”—to the man at the helm—* let her walk through it—do you | dently puzzled what to do; at length, seizing the trumpet, he hailed the Strange 
hear—we shall show that felucca that she has no chance with us.” | 


sail. 

““ What schooner is that!” 

“The Julia of Baltimore,” was the prompt answer. 

«* Where are you bound for!” 

“Vera Cruz.” 

A long pause, during which she was gradually edging nearer and nearer 
“ Don’t come any closer, or I will fire into you,” sung out our skipper; and then 
to me, ** He'll be on board of us, sir, if we do not mind.” 

‘No, no,” was the laconic reply, and our persecutor immediately luffed up jp 
the wind, and then kept away again until he was right astern, but there he 
stuck, to our great discomfort, the whole blessed night, yawing about in oy; 
wake as if justto keep out of hail. We passed, as may well be imagined, , 





ae 4: : ” 
In the morning, the bustle overhead awoke me, and having got up and dress- | can; it is acommon trick amongst these piratical craft, I know. 





¢ y >| was ; ; » confus ‘ the previous The man, with a melancholy shake of his head, coincided with me. 
ed, | went on deck, where I was glad to find that the confusion of the previous litee,” ahd “Voten toma. 1 knceties Mdiaan wall,” apd. been T tela | 
, him how, and what time I had been on board of her—*if she casts off that 
| dead weight, she will be alongside of you in a crack. In light winds and a 
| smooth sea, she is the fastest thing I ever saw; you have no chance if you 
| trust to your heels ; so, take my advice, and shorten sail boldly at ence, get all | 
| your passengers on deck, with their trabuccos, clear away your guns, load them, | 
| and see all clear for action. If you appear prepared she will not bother you—it | 
is not her cue to fight, unless she cannot help it—at any rate, I see she will stick , 


night had very much subsided. 

The vessel in which I had embarked was a long low French-built brig, with 
very high solid bulwarks, pierced for sixteen guns, but having only six twelve- 
pound carronades mounted. 

I was informed by the captain that she was a very fast sailer, which I found 
to be true ; indeed her share of the trade between Kingston and Havanna very 
much depended on this qualification. 


» - : | 
Her hull was beautifully moulded, a superfine run, beautiful bows, and her 


sides as round as an apple. By the time I got on deck, the topsails and top- 
gallant sails were sheeted home and hoisted, and the cable was right up and 
down. After several quick clattering revolutions of the windlass, ** We are 
a-weigh,” sung out the skipper, and presently all was bustle on board, securing 
the anchor, during which the vessel began to glide slowly along towards the 
harbour’s mouth, and under the enormous batteries that line it on either side. 

When we got to sea, the breeze failed us; and, as the sun rose, we lay 
roasting on the smooth swell, and floating bodily away on the gulf-stream to the 
northward. 

We were baffled in this way for three tedious days, until I began to think we 
should never !ose sight of the Florida shore. At lengtha breeze from the east- 
ward sprang up, that enabled us to stem the gulf-stream. 


In the night of the fourth day, after leaving Havanna, I had come on deck. 


It was again nearly calm, and the sails were beginning to flap against the masts. | 


‘There was no moon, but the stars shone brightly. Several large fish were play- 
ing about, and I was watching one of them, whose long sparkling wake pointed 
out his position, when the master of the brig, who had followed me, and now 
stood beside me at the gangway, remarked, that there was an uncommon appear- 
ance in the northwest quarter. 

I looked, and fancied I saw a glare, as froma fire on shore, but so faint that 
I could not be certain. I therefore resumed my walk on deck, in which I was 
now joined by the captain 
the wet sails. 

“Why, we shall get soaked here, skipper, if the breeze don’t freshen ?” 

“Indeed, sir, I wish it would breeze up. with all my heart. I have no fancy 
for knocging about in this neighbourhood one minute longer than I can help, I 
assure you. There are some hookers cruising in the channel here, that might 
prove unpleasant acquaintances if they overhauled us. I say, steward, hand 
me up my nightglass—the glare on our starboard bow, down to leeward there, 
increases, sir.” 

I looked, and saw he was right. Some clouds had risen in that direction 
over the land, which reflected the light of a large fire beneath in bright red 
masses. 

‘“* Are you sure that fire is on the land ?”’ said J, after having taken a look at 
it through the nightglass. 

“No, I am not,” said he; “on the contrary, I have my suspicions it is at 
sea; however, we shall soon see, as here comes the breeze at last.” 

We bowled along for an hour, when it again fell nearly calm; but we had now 
approached so close, as to be able distinctly to make out that the light we had 
seen proceeded from a vessel on fire. 
morning, and I proposed to the skipper to keep away towards the fire, in order 


to lend any assistance in our power to the crew of the burning vessel, if need 


were 


because they are well in with the land, and they could even, with this light air, 


run the vessel ashore, or take to their boats; but I fear the unfortunate craft 
However, 
be that as it may, I will stand on our course until daylight at any rate, when we 
In the meantime, keep a bright look-out forward there—do 


has been set fire to by one of these marauding villains I alluded to. 


can see about us. 
you hear?” 

‘“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

I was too much interested by this incident to think of going below ; so I re- 
mained on deck, as did the master, until the day dawned. 

As the approach of sunrise drew near, the bright yellow flame faded into a 
glowing red. Gradually the blood-red colour of the clouds overhead faded, and 
vanished. The morning lightened, the fire disappeared altogether, and we could 


only make out a dense column of smoke rising slowly into the calm grey morn- 


ing sky. The object on fire was now about four miles on the starboard be 
as near as we could judge. 


1, : ’ ’ . ~y saw vie fanwe ths . “. 
The dew was falling in showers at every shake of | another the moment they saw that their fears had been groundles 


It was now near three o'clock in the 


| by you all day, and be alongside whether you will or no when the night falls; so 
the sooner you give him a glimpse of your charms the better.” 
My advice was so palpably prudent, that it was instantly followed. ' 
*Valga me Dios!” exclaimed one of our Spanish pa@S*:ngers, ‘‘que gente | 
hay abordo—gracias que este felucha no puede andar, porgife hombre honesta no | 


| 
} 
} 
| 


should be thankful that that felucea can't sail, as she is not honest, that’s clear.” 


very anxious night of it; at length day dawned, and we could see about us, by: 
as if te baulk us, as the light increased, the schooner steered more steadily, so 
that we were prevented from seeing what was going on on his deck ; at length, 
at eight o'clock A. M., he set his foresail, and in ten minutes was again in his 
old position on our weather-quarter. We were all at quarters once more; eye 
the Dons, finding that there was no alternative, had determf:ed to fight, and as 
he gradually edged down, I asked the skipper what he thought of it. “1 really 
don’t know, but I see no one on deck but the man steering, and that fellow sit. 
ting on the lee bulwark, with his arm round the backstay, apparently watching 
us.” 
By this time the schooner, 2 
long low vessel, painted black, with a white streak, had crept up so close, the: 
his jib-boom was almost over our tafferel. 

“Tf you don’t haul off,’ sung out the captain, “I will fire into you.” At 


“‘ She does not seem to have any guns,” said I. 


decks were in a trice covered with them. ‘There was now no doubt of her rea! 


Another shouted out—*'l'anto gente—tanto gente !’”"—* Lord what a number character, so the captain seized the helm, and luffed up across his bows so sud- 


of people—what a number of people !” 


| denly, that I thought he had carried away his jib-boom, but he was as quick as 


| 

| : 

| lo es.” —“* Heaven help me, what a number of people there are on board—we | this, there was a rush of men from below up the schooner’s hatchways, and her 
| 


“ People !” exclaimed the skipper, laughing, as he slammed the joints of the | we were, and by keeping away, he cleared us, just shaving our stern, but not be- 


Oh dear—oh dear—why, gentlemen, your courage has all been thrown away— 
she is some Montego Bay trader with a cargo of dyewood, and ‘ganado,’ as you 
call them—ha—ha—ha !” 

“ And so it is,” said 1, much amused, and not a little rejoiced. ‘ Come, 
gentlemen, your warlike demonstrations have indeed been thrown away, and I 
suppose our friend the skipper may secure his guns when he likes, and keep away 
on his course again.” 

This was done, and every thing subsided into its usual quietness, except the 
| jaw of the Dons, who were all silent enough, and Bob Acreish enough, so long 
| as we had suspicions of the felucca, but every man among them was braver than 
‘They were 
| all singing, and shouting, and swaggering about the decks while I was taking a 
| careless, and, what I considered, a parting squint at the vessel. 
| ed out astern, as we had by this time kept away and were going along with the 
| wind free, in expectation of seeing him stil! close by the wind, but, to my great 

surprise, nosuch thing—the youth, although no nearer than before, had kept away 
| also, and was now on our lee-quarter, as if desirous of cutting us off. ‘I say, 
skipper, I don’t like this manceuvring on the part of the felucca—she is off the 
| wind again.” 
** And so she is,”’ said the man. 

The Spaniards gathered from our countenances, I suppose, that doubts had 
again sprung up in owr minds as to the character of the vessel, notwithstanding 
| the improbability of a pirate carrying a deck-load of cattle—and they stopped 


| glass into each other; “why, it is a deck-load of cattle, or 1 ama Dutchman. 
| 
| 





quickness, and began to bustle with their glasses again 


My original suggestion was once more the order of the day, and after seeing 
| all clear for the second time, the skipper manfully handed his top-gallant sails, 
hauled up his courses, and took a reef in his topsails. ‘The felucca had now no 

alternative but to come alongside, unless she had chosen to cast off the mask at 
| once ; so she gradually drew up on our lee-quarter, so that, as the breeze laid 
| her over, we might see as little of her deck as possible ; and we could now per- 
| ceive that she had cast off the spar she had been towing astern. When she came 





“ No, no, sir—no fear of the crew, if the vessel has taken fire accidentally, | within hail, she hauled the foresheet to windward, and sent a small punt of a 
| boat, pulled by two men, on board, and a curious sallow-complexioned little mon- | 


key of a Spaniard in the stern. He came on deck grimacing like an ape, and 
although I could perceive that he was carefully noting our strength and prepara- 
tions with the corner of his eye, he seemed all blandness and civility. 
| ‘What vessel is that !”’ said the captain. 

“The Musquito,” was the answer. 
| Ah!” said the skipper, “she is the English tender that was sold the other 
| day in Havanna.” 


| * The same,” said the baboon ; ‘‘ she was called the Midge then, dat is Anglis 
| 





for Musquito.” 

‘Come, there is honesty in that confession at all events,” thought J, but I 
| presently saw that the fellow knew me, and, what was more, saw that I had 
| recognised his vessel, so that his game was clearly to take credit for candour ; 

however, I was as yet by no means satisfied. For instance, he gave a blunder- 


ed, ing account of the reason why they had clapped patches of old canvass ona 


P nt ; od | new sail, and he positively denied having had a spar towing astern to deaden her 
_ “Now,” said I, “ there is the breeze steady at last,” as it came down strong, | way; and as to the vessel we had seen on fire, he said they knew nothing of her. 
just as the sun rose, roughening the blue water to windward, and coming along 


with a hoarse rushing noise, heard long before it reached us. 


It was preceded 


that they had fallen in with her accidentally as we had done, and that, so far as 


by the pride of the morning, that is, a smart shower, which pelted on our decks | Ser ae ae eee Nee Eeneay Sees te Coren, Oy aay eae eben ae 


and the next moment our light sails aloft filled—next the topsail sheets felt the 


strain of the canvass, filled by the freshing blast. The brig lay over—the greet 


wave curled outwards, roaring from the cutwater—the strength of the breeze | 


struck her—and away she flew like a seabird before it. 


“There it is—strong and steady to be sure,” cried the captain, rubbing his | 


hands joyously; ‘and with such a capful of wind I don't fear any thing here | .; : : * ening 
smaller than a frigate ; so haul out the spanker, and set the mainsail—run up | wind until she got dead in our wake, and there she hung for some time ; but I 


the flying jib—come, Mr. Brail, we shall run down, and you shall have your wish 
now, since we have the old barky under cominand, and see what is going on 
yonder.” 


We were now rapidly approaching the burning vessel, which was still becalm- 


ed, and lying motionless apparently on the silver swell, veiled from our sight by | 


the pillar of cloud that brooded over it, which continued te ascend straight up 


into the clear heaven like some tall tree, the top of it spreading and feathering | 


out like the drooping leaves of some noble palm; but the moment the breeze 
struck the column of smoke, it blew off, as if the tree had been levelled before 
the blast, and streamed away down to leeward in a long whirling trail, disclosing 
to our view the black hull and lower masts of a large vessel, with the bright red 
flames gushing out from her hatchways, and flickering up the masts, as if the 
fire licked them. 

When the smoke biew off, we saw a felucca, hitherto concealed by it, to lee- 
ward of the vessel, apparently edging away from her, with a boat towing astern, 
an unusual thingat sea. Presently, she hoisted it up, and hauled her wind after 
us, a8 if she had taken time to reconnoitre, and now had made up her mind to 
overhaul us. As the wreck was by this time burned to the water’s edge, it was 
clear we could render no assistance ; we therefore made all the sail we could, 
and stood once more on our course. Just as we had hauled by the wind, and 
were leaving the wreck, the after-part of the quarterdeck of the burning vessel 
lifted, as it were, but by no means suddenly, although the stump of the mizen 
mast flew up into the sky like a javelin launched into the air by the hands of a 
giant, and clouds of white smoke burst from the vessel, in the midat of which a 
sudden spout of red flame shot up, but there was scarcely any report, at least 
what sound we heard was more a deadened thud than a sharp explosion. 


waves, in a cloud of white steam. 

a There's a gallant craft come to an untimely end,” said the captain. 

“You may say that,” | rejoined; ‘*and that roguish-looking little fellow to 
leeward has had some hand in her destruction, or I am mistaken—see if the 
villain has not hauled his wind, and made sail after us. He seems inclined to 


overhaul us—had you not better keep by the wind, Mr. Hause, and try if y 
can’t shake him off on a bowline.” _ ‘ hei 


The hint was taken. 
felucca did the same, it was clear we were dropping her fast. 


Parlin “~ glass,” said Ps “T had strong suspicions that I knew that chap 
——iet me see—ay, it is her, true enough. I know the new c . 
leitch of the mainsail—there, about h “ey “ee poe pth 
good as new when I last saw it, 
must be meant as a@ mask.” 

* Pray, sir,” said the skipper, “do you know that vessel ?” 

“To be sure I do—it is the Midge 
day, the little felucca that was sold 
sailed. I cannot be deceive 


although it seems strangely patched now—this 


d, but she must be strangely out of trim.” 





| one on board of her. 


Falmouth to dispose of his cargo of Nicaragua wood and cattle, and that he had 
1 


some pond water for the bestias. 


over the side. 


I naturally look- | 


| their exclamations in mid volley, breaking off their patriotic songs, With laughable 


He finished the parley by saying that he was bound to 


come on board for some water, as they had run short and had little left, except 


fore he got our broadside of cannon and musketry plump into his bows. Ass the 
| brig came to the wind, by a dexterous management of the yards, she was backed 
| astern. ‘Give him the other broadside, and blaze away, you Spanish villains,” 
| shouted the skipper; he thus got t’other dose right into his stern, and we could 
| see his reception had been far more surprising than pleasant, for our fire was only 
| returned by an ill-directed volley of musketry, that injured no one. The few 
| English sailors we had on board continued to ply the carronades, as he again drew 
| a-head. The schooner having shot a-head out of gun-shot by this time, now 
| hauled by the wind, and once more shortened sail; presently he came down 
again, with an intention of boarding us. ‘ A sail right a-head,”* sung out one of 
the crew at this most critical juncture, and as if the schooner had seen her at 
| the same moment, she instantly sheered off, hauled her wind, and made all sai! 
| on a bowline. 
| We continued on our course, under every stitch we could crowd, and in half 
| an hour had the pleasure to see the vessel which was standing towards us hoist 
a British ensign and penant—presently she hailed us, when we found she was 
the Spider schooner, belonging to the Jamaica station, who, on being made ac- 
| quainted with the nature of the attack, and the character of the vessel on our 
| weather beam, immediately made all sail in chase, but, unfortunately, she had no 
| chance, and in the afternoon we had the discomfort of seeing her bear up and 
| come down to us, the other vessel being out of sight to windward. 
—_- 
POLAR SCENES. 
The Polar Expedition left Deptford on a beautiful morning in May, 1824 
| The season was far advanced, spring was just budding into summer, and its ex- 
| hilirating aspect corresponded well with the elasticity of the adventurous 
mariners. ‘lhe expedition was towed down the river by Government steamers, 
and our smart lieutenants had not failed putting the ships into crack order. The 
sails were neatly furled, yards squared, and ropes as taut as a harp-string; so 
| that we had full time to admire the rich beauty of the surrounding scenery, 
| which, under any circumstances, much less the novelty of ours, it was impossible 
| to pass unnoticed. ‘The meridian sun shone brightly on that land, which, happy 
| in its freedom, stood pre-eminent for its maratime greatness. A few light pass- 
ing clouds varied the beauty of the scene, throwing their fleeting shadows on 
| patches of rich verdure ; and the coup d’e@il lost none of its charms from the 
parting cheers which greeted us from every passing vessel,—cheers that were 
flung back on the air by our crew with animating wildness, until their reverber- 
| ating echo died away in the recesses of the woody landscape. 
| Jn looking over my Journal of that memorable epoch in my nautical career, 
| I find many little events recorded which I pass over in these fragments, as too 
| trivial to amuse the general reader, however much they may interest me from 
| their forming a link with the daily occurrences of the voyage, and thus leading 
to many minor, yet pleasing recollections. Our sojourn at the Nore was short, 
and by no means agreeable ; in fact, on leaving our moorings at Deptford, we 
| had broken the ice of our enjoyments in England, and were not the less anxious 
| to set about breaking it more effectually in the Arctic regions. Then again we 
| had the usual scene to contend with on pay-day, between Jews and Gentiles, 
| and the confusion consequent on that heavy day of reckoning, to say nothing of 
| the departure of the sailors’ wives or their efceteras. Not being blessed with an 
| encumbrance of the kind, either way, my heart was light on the oceasion. The 
| rough untutored efforts of some of the sailors to check the falling tears of their 
| better halves,—and the clumsy manner in which they endeavoured to console 
them,—was to many of us a subject of laughter and merriment; and, although 
| many of our fair companions had rendered themselves very useful to us in 
hemming our towels, table-cloths, and sheets, I blush, even at this distant 
| period, when I think how little we sympathized with their sufferings ; and 


He got a sma!l cask filled, and then, with a repetition of his grimaces, walked | many of the poor creatures did suffer intense grief in being torn from their hus- 
Immediately on his getting on board, the felucca hauled by the | bands. 


The | 
vessel immediately fell over on her side, and vanished suddenly below the green | 


We made all sail on the larboard tack, and although the | 


alf-way up—but heyday—that sail was as | 


, that was tender to the Gazelle the other | and stuck quivering in the table on one leg, 
out of the service at Havannah before we | on his hat he jomped up the ladder. 


One of the strongest men in the ship, and one of the best, came to my cabin 
| could see they had the greatest difficulty in keeping her astern, by luffing up in! a few minutes after his wife had left him, with a sorrowful, downcast coun- 
| the wind every now andthen. At length he took his departure. | tenance, struggling to conceal feelings, which, as an old and weather-beaten 
| Had you not cut such a formidable appearance, Mr. Hause, you would have | seaman, he almost felt ashamed to exhibit. I guessed his errand, and gave him 
| been treated very unceremoniously by that gentleman, take my word for it,” | a glass of grog—a regular Nor’- Wester,—he swallowed it in silence, winced a 
said I. | little, wiped his mouth with the sleeve of his jacket, and casting a momentary 
“You may say that, sir,” said the skipper; “but I hope we are now finally | glance at me, touched the rim of his tarpaulin hat and retired. We sailed 
quit of him.” from the Nore on the morning of the 19th of May. The day broke in with 
That same evening, about ten o'clock, I was sitting in the cabin with the mas- | drizzling showers, and the last cheer of those friends who had passed the night 
ter of the vessel. The cabin had two state-rooms opening off it, one on each | with us, and were returning to town in the steamer, broke mournfully on out 
| side of the door, and four open berths aft, shut in with green baize curtains, that | ears. 
| ran on brass rods. Each of the beds was tenanted by a Spanish passenger, while | The first object that attracted our attention after we crossed the Atlantic 
| the master and I slept in cots slung in the main cabin. ‘The Dons, tired with differed in no small degree from the subject of my preceding observations ; for 
| the exploits of the day, had by this time all bestowed themselves in their nests, | who will presume to compare a woman to aniceberg! The first of these mag- 
_ and, so faras we could judge by the nasal chorus going on, were sound asleep. nificent objects we saw had an appearance so splendid, so unlike anything I had 
On a sudden we heard the mate, who appeared to be standing aft beside the man | ever seen, that the impression is not likely to fade from my memory. Its first 
at the wheel, hail some one forward. | aspect was that of a very high uncultivated mountain, and, when, in a few 
‘* Who is that standing on the rail at the gangway there?” moments, it changed its character, it resembled the most noble castellated struc- 
Some one answered, but we could not make out what was said. | ture the mind canconceive. Then again it was canopied by light passing clouds, 
The mate again spoke—‘ Where abouts do you see it?” | the clear outline of its irregular pinnacles becoming Jess and less indistinct, 
“ There, sir—tright to windward there.”’ until, gradually receding from our view, they were blended with the misty vapour 
We then heard @ bustle in the companion, as if some one was groping for | which obscured them, and the immense fabric of frozea water seemed to melt 
the glass ; and in a minute the mate came down to the cabin with it in his hand. | into air. ‘Towards evening the bright tint of the western horizon indicated our 
“There is a strange sail to windward of us, sir.” affinity with the ice. The light and vivid colour which was reflected in the 
What does she look like!” said the skipper; “not that infernal felucca | heavens, gradually softened in its declination towards the margin of the ses, 
again?” | until its ethereal aspect assumed the soft azure of the ultra-marine. 
“No, sir,” said the man. “I think she is a schooner; but it is so thick and| On the following morning we cast anchor in a small compact harbour on the 
dark, that I cannot be certain.” | coast of Greenland, which proved to be a Danish settlement for the transmission 
We rose and went on deck, and saw the object to windward clearly enough. | of oil to Europe. A few irregular huts, more resembling small hummocks in 
| She appeared dodging us; and when we kept away, or luffed up in the wind, she | the land than human dwellings, lay scattered, in close keeping with the sterility of 
| instantly manceuvred in the same fashion, so soon as she perceived we were al- | the scene, on the inner part of the island. The governor of this rude little colony 
| tering our position from her. was a native of Denmark, and had under his jurisdiction about a hundred beings, 
“Come, that fellow is watching us, at any rate,” said the captain, ‘whatever | male and female, of the Esquimaux tribe. In their dress and appearance they 
the felucca may have done. I wish we were fairly round Cape Antonio. I fear | exactly corresponded with the wilder groups of their fraternity seen on former 
there is some concert between the two. Mr. Crosjack,”’ to his mate, ‘keep a | voyages ; but there was one among the number who claimed a closer and moze 
| bright look-out—keep your eye on him, until I take a look at the chart below. | intimate affinity with the civilized world. 
Surely the current is stronger than I have allowed for, as we should have made | f 


mete of it by this time than we have done.” _ | and a general favourite on the island. It was said that her father was a Dane, 
| Curiosity led me to accompany the skipper below, and we were both poring | and her mother an Esquimaux ; and her features testified her claim to the mutua! 
| over the chart, when the mate called down— | proximity. Cara was the orphan daughter of the governor of an adjacent island. 
“The schoonér has bore up for us, sir, and is coming down on our weather- | Her features were a little too large to be strictly feminine, still they were del!- 


| quarter.” ; : cately fair and expressive,—her figure was commanding ; and had it not been 
| “The devil she is!’’ said the skipper, dashing down his compasses and paral- | for the Esquimaux touches which were here and there exhibited, Cara might have 
lel-ruler with such vehemence, that the former were driven through the chart, | passed, on the coast of Greenland, for a handsome girl: she was beautiful.— 
like an opera-dancer, and slamming | Her general outline was, however, rather masculine, owing perhaps to the slight 

distinction observable in the aboriginal costume of the patives: she had the 


This startled the Dons. The curtains in front of the side-berths were drawn | largest and the finest blue eyes I ever beheld. ‘The governor sent poor Cara ‘0 








| 


| 


Cara Moosefelt was the servant of the governar, the companion of his wife, 
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3 neighbouring island, just as we were getting acquainted with her. There was | twice the length of the others, which particularly attracted our attention : it | last we came to a quotation at which he stopped, and said, ‘I do not recollect 


scarcely an officer on the expedition who did not give her a present. — 

There was a man upon the island named Peter,—a quick, active, intelligent 
jack-of-all-trades, but master of none. Peter 8 avocations were spiritual, as well 
as temporal. He was a carpenter, shipwright, priest, pilot, and interpreter. | 
His knowledge of the hidden rocks in the harbour was so accurate, that he had 
scarcely taken charge of the Hecla ere he placed her upon the only one to be 
areaded ; an event which nearly made as large a breach in her bottom, as it did 
a Peter’s maratime reputation. Peter gave one of the officers a dog of the 
Esquimaux breed, which turned out as great a rogue as its master. 

It is not intended in this fragment to give a diary of the Polar Expedition in 
1824. Months may therefore often intervene between the events here narrated, 
Exposed to the uncertain alternations of wind, weather, and ice, the ships were 
at one moment firmly locked in the latter, and the next they were free on their 
native element. Scenes of calm and sunshine were succeeded by the dismal | 
owl of the tempest, which, on one occasion, threatened them with destruction. | 
The month of August commenced with as tremendous a gale as the oldest 
mariner on the expedition recollected. ‘The ships were closely hemmed by the | 
ve on all sides—no one knew its extent; but the pressure indicated not less | 
than a hundred miles. It was the Sabbath day,—and the solitary stillness that 
reigned throughout was only interrupted by the wild scream of the ivory gull in 
its struggle to catch the fragments of food that lay in the pools of water on the 
ice. The expedition was engaged in prayer, which gave the scene an awful air 
of solemn grandeur, seldom, if ever, to be equalled. It was impossible for man 
to witness it and not feel his insignificance. One of the ships was forced over 
on her broadside, and we knew not the moment she might be crushed to atoms! 
When danger points to eternity, we feel the doubtful tenure of our existence, 
and tacitly acknowledge the wonderful works of the Creator. On the following 
morning the weather was calm and serene; the young ice had formed like a 
looking-glass around the ships, in which they were reflected with astonishing 
transparency. Our friends at home would have given something for so faithful a 
sketch of the expedition. 

On another occasion we were very nearly lost. The night was closing fast, | 
—the sky looked fierce and angry,—clouds, black and lowering, followed each | 
other in rapid succession,—the waves sparkled with phosphoric brilliancy,—and | 
the drifting ice was pressing the ships towards the rocks. The threatened | 
gale came on, but with a sudden change in the wind—sudden and providential 
tor us—as the position of the vessels was critical and perilous. Had the wind 
veered but one point in the opposite direction, no human effort could have 
saved us. 

The following instance of maternal anxiety, evinced bya large bear for the | 





safety of its offspring, occurred shortly after we reached our winter-quarters ; | 
and affords a stmking example to many of the human race. She was seen with | 
her two cubs about half a mile from where the ships lay. Our Esquimaux dogs | 
gave chase, and the unwieldly animal, finding her retreat to land cut off, made 
tor the edge of the ice at the entrance of the harbour, where the sea was still 
partly open. ‘The swiftness of the dogs exceeding that of the young cubs, the | 
mother kept in the rear of her offspring, acting on the defensive, and nobly con- 
testing every inch of ground until she had effectually covered their retreat. After | 
they had taken the water, her sagacity told her to keep her enemy at bay until the | 
young ones were comparatively beyond their reach. ‘This she persevered in 
with remarkable courage until she considered them free from danger ; then sud- 
denly wheeling round, she plunged into the sea, and swam boldly after her pro- | 
ceny. The poor mother had, however, another enemy to contend with. 

While she was engaged with the dogs, a party of our seamen had launched a 
hoat over the ice, but not before the bears had swam nearly a mile from 
ntsedge. At this period of the chase there were few on board who did not feel 
a lively interest in the result. The scene was unusually animating, the animal | 

ad identified itself with the best feelings of our nature, she had fought with | 
desperate energy for the preservation of her offspring, and I confess I, for one, 
almost hoped she might escape. As the boat approached the bears, the parent 
seemed bewildered in her painful anxiety for the safety of her cubs. Wholly 
regardless of her own danger, she dived repeatedly, and alternately supporting 
them in the water, she endeavoured to urge them forward. When they were 
wounded she dived again and rose to the surface so as to place them on her | 
back : thus singularly balanced, she swam with her offspring in that ‘position 
until her destruction was accomplished. 





Shortly after this event, the following singular accident occurred to the gun-room 
steward of the Fury, whom, as he was an original in his way, and contributed much | 
to the amusement of his shipmates, I shall endeavour to describe. The different 
climes he had served in added, at least, ten winters to a constitution never very | 
strong ; his life, from the age of fifteen, had been that of a wandering mariner ; 
he could boast of having been thirteen times closely engaged with the enemies | 
of his country ; he was severely wounded in the deadly conflict between the 
Java and American frigate United States ; and having survived the maladies in- | 
cidental to the tropical climes, was doomed to close his chequered career on the | 
desert shores of the Polar Regions. 

Although naturally free and easy in his manner, Cottrell never forgot that res- 
pect with which long habit had imbued his mind, and which, with the officers 
gave him the privilege of saying many things that could scarcely have been 
countenanced in any other man on board the ship. With the crew he was a li- 
censed demagogue, the leader of all mischief, popular, but never factious : never- | 
theless he told them their faults, lectured them indiscriminately on their delin- 
quencies, and had always some little, good-humoured anecdote applicable to the | 
moment, which seldom failed to reconcile them to the officious interference of 
their strange monitor. 

As the duties of the officers’ servants confined them almost exclusively to 
the ships, it was arranged that they should take a daily portion of exercise ; and | 
on a sunny afternoon, Cottrell and two others strolled up a very deep ravine, 
which led them to a spot famous for specimens of mineralogy. Whilst his com- 
panions were hammering every snow-covered block of stone that attracted their 
notice, he lay down on the brow of a hill and fell asleep. On waking, he per- 
ceived a large bear within a few yards of him, and looking round for his fellow- 
servants, neither of them were to be seen. Cottrell felt himself tremble from | 
head to foot: he arose and ran, as he thought, in the direction of the ravine ; 
the bear pursued him. Feeling almost exhausted from the excessive weight of 
a clumsy pair of cloth boots, he kicked the unwieldly incrumbrance, one to his 
right, the other to his left, and darting forward with renewed speed, threw him- 
self from the edge of a steep cliff six hundred feet high ! | 

The poor fellow was discovered lying on the ice, within a few yards of the 
ravine, frightfully disfigured. His head was cut, his body much bruised, and the 
soles of his feet were dreadfully lacerated—he was alive, but insensible. His 
companions brought him on board, they could give no tidings of the affair, but 
when he himself recovered his senses, he told his story in the manner I have 
described it, and then fell into a refreshing sleep. Next day, however, not the 
slightest track of a bear could be discovered ; though the man’s footsteps were 
clearly traced. 

Cottrell’s recovery was slow and doubtful ; when in a convalescent state, he 
again sallied forth on another ramble, the last the poor fellow ever took : at this 
period the ice was opening in the channel, the birds were migrating to the north- | 
ward. Cottrell wounded a little doveky which fell into a pool of water, where | 
it lay helplessly fluttering its wings. In his effort to reach it with the butt-end | 
of his fowling-piece, he overbalanced himself and fell into the pool, and was 
drowned. Cottrell had a gloomy presentiment that he should never leave Port | 
Bowen. A few days before his death I saw him standing on the forecastle, 
gazing on the only spot of land which exhibited marks of vegetation. Turning | 
to address me, he pointed to it, and said, with a smile of sadness, ‘‘ That spot | 
will be my grave, Sir’—in less than a week the poor fellow was laid there ! 

About the middle of November, we began to feel the dreary approach of a | 
Polar winter. A feeble gleam of light still faintly tinged the southern horizon, | 
while the opposite direction assumed the sombre shade of night. The almost | 
dazzling whiteness of the grotesque hummocks of ice, that lay scattered in | 

, } 
uregular masses on the plane, formed a strange contrast with the soft, purple 
shade of twilight. The full moon shed its pale lustre on the lonely scene, and 
the colours which it reflected on the ice were chaste beyond conception. The 
Planets twinkled in their orbs, and Jupiter shone brilliantly at the hour our friends 
in the English Channel might be taking a meridian altitude of the sun. The 
aurora borealis was often visible, and on one Occasion it formed the most perfect 
arch I ever beheld, rising in a single line of brilliant light in the south-east, 
passing through the zenith, and terminating at the verge of the horizon in the 
opposite point, thus dividing the circle into two equal parts: after this its 
coruscations were beautiful. 

The thermometer about this time stood at 30° of Fahrenheit below Zero ; 
and when the wind blew, the cutting pain inflicted by the cold on the face—the 
Only part of the person exposed—can only be compared to the pricking of so 
many hundred of the finest needles. The frost accumulated so rapidly on the 
eyelashes, that had not the warmth of the hand been constantly applied, the 
external margin of the lids would have been frozen. 

Christmas arrived—that merry season of the year, when every person from the 
pow exalted to the most humble station in life, feels disposed to lay aside their 
the cnet happy. Even in the cold, inhospitable region of the Arctic clime, 
praees haly greeting of ‘A merry Christmas !”” had something in it to cheer the 
ae of the scene, while it recalled to the memory of our little colony 
aeton bi yg eoections of happiness. At noon the Captain and officers 
: h moled to view the domestic arrangements made by the crew on the occasion. 
hn othe ane on either side had on an English washed table-cloth, a luxury 
ly dis 78 could scarcely boast, and the usual appendages for dinner were neat- 

posed. But there was one placed exactly in the centre of the ship, and 


| 


| in more than one quarter for the wings and breast. 


| our present dreary quarters. 


| interesting. 


| was extensive. 


| recovery, that the journey to London occupied four days. 


| nor did he ever fail to attend me at the appointed hour. 
| there was the same firmness of principle, and rectitude of conduct,” which 


will scarcely be imagined that the damask table-cloth had been purchased in Eng- 


| that passage in the Bible, and it does not sound like Scripture.’ 1t was a quota- 


land for the express purpose. Salts at each corner, with wine-decanters to | tion from the Apocrypha.” 


correspond, silver-spoons, and a slice of bread at the side of each plate, had 


ord Chatham’s first letter was written on his son’s going to the university, in 


| I 
been judiciously arranged under the superintendence of the Captain’s steward. | 1773. We give a few sentences—* Thursday’s post brought us no letter from 


, This was the mariners’ mess. When the dinner drum had beat “ The Roast 


Beef of Old England,” three of the leading men in the ship presented a slice 
of plumcake and a small glass of brandy to the Captain and each of the officers, 
who drank to the health of the crew and a speedy passage into the Pacific. 


| Three hearty cheers followed. 


_ The officers held their festival at a later hour in the day. When the expe- 
dition touched at the Shetland Islands, some salted soland geese were pur- 
chased, of a tolerably good flavour: one of these birds had been preserved for 


, the present occasion, and in order to extract the salt, it was suspended by a 


| string in the fire-hole (an opening kept free in the ice alongside the ship) on the 
| previuus evening. 


Our friends, who were engaged to dine with us, knew that 
we should have the only goose in the ship for dinner, and interest had been made 
On the morning, however, 
of the eventful day, the steward announced, with a precious Jong countenance, 


, that the shrimps had made their Christmas meal on the goose, for on pulling up 


the string, he found nothing but the skeleton, the bones of which were as clean 
as if the body had undergone the preparation of an anatomist. “I thought it 
felt rather light,”’ said he, ‘when I was hauling it up.” 

“Never mind,” said our wily caterer ; “say nothing of the affair; but when 
dinner is placed on the table, put it before me under a large cover-dish.” 

The guests assembled. Those who bargained for the wings and breast rub- 
bed their hands ; their eyes sparkled as they glanced towards the cover. ‘“ What 
kind of a goose have we here, steward?” 

‘*T never seed a finer one in my life, sir!” 

Another rub of the hands, and another eager glance at the caterer from the 
candidates for the wings and breast. 

“Take the covers off,” said the caterer. All were removed, that before him 
being left to the last, “ that the goose,”’ as he observed, ‘might not get cold.” 
At length the skeleton was exposed, and the astonishment of every one obliged 
the steward to scamper out of the room as fast as his legs could carry him. In 
a few minutes the lively cheers of the ship’s company told us they participated 
in his merriment. 

Accustomed all our lives to consider the new year a kind of half-way house 
in our passage through the winter season, we could scarcely dispel the cheerful 
illusion, although we knew that we should be seven months longer locked up in 
The limited festivities of our Christmas revel 
softened in some degree the rigour of our isolated position. Placed by the care 
of God in the centre of a lonely valley, in regions hitherto unknown to man— 
surrounded by a continent of ice, which none but the master-key of Heaven 
could open—the passing incidents of our solitary exile could only interest the 
litttle band of adventurers thus singularly thrown on the resources of each other. 
Where is the man, who, not having seen the sun for one hundred and thirteen 


| days, could say that he did not feel himself estranged from the living world and 


its social enjoyments ? 
——-_ 
WILLIAM PITT. 
From Blackwood’s Magazine.—{ Continued from the last Albion.) 

Pitt was a great admirer of Locke’s Essay ; of which he made a complete 
analysis. But he seemed to think lightly of the subtleties of our metaphysicians 
in general. ‘The details of his chief literary tastes, given by his tutor, are 
He tells us, that in the alternate reading of classics and mathe- 
matics with him, the rapidity of Pitt’s comprehension was most extraordinary, 
while his memory retained every thing that it had ever received. His reading 
‘There was scarcely a classical writer of Greek or Latin which 
he and his pupil had not read together ; Pitt was a nice observer of their various 
styles, and alive to all their characteristic excellences. But he was also capable 
of close and minute application. When alone he would dwell for hours upon 
some striking passage of an orator or historian, in marking their manner of 
arranging a narrative, or explaining their motives of action. It was a favourite, 
and must have been a most advantageous, employment with him to compare 
opposite speeches on the same subject ; and examine how each speaker managed 
his own side of the question, and obviated the reasonings of his opponent. His 
chief studies on this head were Livy, Thucydides, and Sallust. On those 
occasions his remarks were frequently committed to paper, and furnished matter 
for further consideration. He was also in the habit of copying eloquent sen- 
tences, or phrases of peculiar beauty, which came in his way in the course of 
general reading. The Greek poets constituted a peculiar study, and he even 


| urged this fondness to the extent of toiling through the obscurities of Lycophron. 


‘The almost intuitive quickness,’’ are his tutor’s expressions, ** with which he 
saw the meaning of the most diffieult passages of the ‘most difficult writers, 
made an impression on my mind which no time can efface. He possessed in- 
deed this faculty in so extraordinary a degree, and his application to Greek 
literature had rendered his knowledge of the language so correct and extensive, 
that I am persuaded, if a play of Menander or A°schylus, or an ode of Pindar, 
had been suddenly found, he would have understood it as soon as any professed 
scholar. ‘There unquestionably have been persons who had far greater ski! in 
verbal criticism and in the laws of metre; but it may, I believe, be said with 
the strictest truth, that no one ever read the Greek language, even after devoting 
his whole life to the study of it, with greater facility than Mr. Pitt at the age of 
twenty-one.” 

Among his classical acquirements he did not forget the writers of his own 
country. He read the poets with delight, and the historians and politicians with 
diligence and instruction. He even wrote verses, and at an early age had con- 
tributed his part with hie brothers and sisters to a play in rhyme, which they 
acted before their father and family circle. His favourite prose models were 
Middleton’s Life of Cicero, and Bolingbroke’s political and historical works. He 
read Barrow’s Sermons by the desire of his father who pronounced them an 
admirable repertory of language. In the university he attended with great interest 
to Dr. Halifax's lectures on civil law. 

For three years after his entrance at college, his health had continued to form 
a serious impediment to his progress. In 1773, he was seized with an illness 
which had nearly deprived the world of his abilities. He was so weak on his 
But this shock finally 
confirmed his constitution. Exercise, attention to diet, and early hours, rapidly 
recruited him after a confinement of two months, and at eighteen he had every 
prospect of longevity. The incessant toils of public life alone seem to have 
shortened his bright and powerful career. 

In college he was remarkable for propriety of conduct. The son of the Earl 
of Chatham, the first and most popular minister that England had seen for a 
century, must have been a conspicuous object of attention and temptation. But 
Pitt was above the poor celebrity to be gained by violations of order. It is well 
worth remembering that this youth, at the height of ail that life could offer, was 


| to be seen attending the public duties of his college with a strictness which 


would be meritorious in the student whose conduct was to be his fortune. 


No man was more regularly present morning and evening at chapel, and he 
was never known to pass an evening out of the college walls. In this combina- 
tion of pure habits with vigorous diligence, he passed seven years. ‘In the 
course of which time,’’ says his tutor, “‘ I never knew him to spend an idle day, 
At this early period 


marked his character to its close. 

The strong interest which Lord Chatham took in his second son, the almost 
prophetic anticipation by which he saw his future eminence, is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge ; but the fondness of his feelings towards this young representa- 
tive of his genius and his fame was but little suspected in the haughty fabric 
and bold ambition of Chatham’s mind. In passing on to the more public trans- 
actions of this stirring time, we may justly pause for a moment over those me- 
morials of the heart of a mighty statesman. It ennobles our sense of human 
nature, to see that so much nerve and grandeur of mind is compatible with so 
much tenderness of affection. But the unquestionable truth is, that a large por- 
tion of the supremacy of a leading genius must arise from the susceptibility of 
soul. Nations reluctantly own the sway of the most powerful intellect, when 
they cannot repose on the feelings of the man. Public assemblies revolt from 
all the splendours of eloquence, where they are not the emanations of natural 
sensibility. ‘The orator may have the command of ull the treasures of literature 
and language, but a single word from the heart carries off the prize from them all. 
He may stand before them like the golden image of the Assyrian king, and 
counsel their passing and public idolatry ; but the unfailing homage is to the in- 
visible spirit of the pure, generous, and benificent impulses, the impress of the 
divinity within. Lord Chatham had made the moral education of his children a 
subject of personal interest from their birth. He constantly associated with 
them, conversed with them on all subjects of which their young minds were ca- 
pable, treated them as companions, gave them all opportunities of expressing 
their opinions, and “ never passed a day of health without giving instruction of 
some sort to his family,” and seldom without reading a chapter of the Bible with 
them. ‘The benefit of such early lessons is perhaps among the most vivid of all 
remembrances, even in the turmoil of after life; and “ his boy William” became, 
at an early age, extensively acquainted with Scripture. ‘‘I had frequent oppor- 
tunities,” says his tutor, “‘of observing Mr. Pitt’s accurate knowledge of the 
Bible ; and I may, J trust, be allowed to mention the following anecdote :—In 
the year 1797, I was reading to him, in MS., my exposition of the first of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, afterwards published in my Elements of Christian Theology. 
There were several quotations from Scripture, all which he remembered. At 





‘the dear traveller; we trust this day will prove more satisfactory. It is the 
happy day that gave us your brother, and will not be less in favour with all here, 
if it should give us, about four o’clock, an epistle from my dear William. We 
compute that yesterday brought you to the venerable aspect of Alma Mater, and 
that you are invested to-day with the éoga virilis. Your race of manly virtue 
and useful knowledge is now begun, and may the favour of Heaven smile upon 
the noble career. * * * How happy, my loved boy, is it that your mamma 

and I can tell ourselves there is at Cambridge One, without a beard, and all the 
| elements so mixed in him, that nature might stand up and say, ‘this is a man.’ I 
| now take my leave for to-day, not meaning this for what James calls a regular 
' letter, but a flying thought, that wings itself towards my absent William. Horses 
| are ready, and all is birthday. Bradshaw has shone, this auspicious morning, in 
a very fine speech of congratulation; but I foresee ‘ his sun sets weeping in the 
lowly,’ that is, a fatal bowl of punch will, before night, quench this luminary of 
oratory. Adieu, again and again, sweet boy, and if you acquire health and 
strength every time I wish them to you, you will be a second Sampson, and what 
is more, will keep your hair.” 

The next letter is in a graver yet not less natural strain. It was written on 
the young student’s recovery from his dangerous illness. —** October 30, 1773. 
With what ease of mind and joy of heart I write to my loved William, since 
Mrs. Wilson’s comfortable letter of Monday. I do not mean to address you as 
a sick man. I trust in Heaven that convalescent is the only title I am to give 
you in the ailing tribe. * * * But, though I indulge with inexpressible de- 
light in the thought of your returning health, I cannot help being a little in pain 
lest you should make more haste than good speed to get well. Your mamma has 
been before me in suggesting that most useful proverb, reculer pour mieux sauter, 
useful to all, but to the ardent, necessary. You may indeed, my sweet boy, bet- 
ter than any one, practise this sage dictum, without any risk of being thrown out 
in the chase of learning. All you want, at present, is quiet. With this, if your 
ardour, can be kept in till you are stronger, you will make noise enough. 
How happy the task, my noble, amiable boy, to caution you only against pursu- 
ing too much all those liberal and praiseworthy things, to which less happy na- 
tures are perpetually to be spurred and driven. * * * * You have time to 
spare. Consider, there is but the Encyclopedia ; and when you have mastered 
that, what will remain? You will want, like Alexander, another world to 
conquer.” 

In a subsequent letter, he thanks “his dearest William” for his affectionate 
anxiety for the result of a fit of the gout, which had left the great earl an invalid ; 
or, as he describes it himself, *‘ left him behind in the hospital, when his flying 
camp removed to Stowe. Gout has for the present subsided, and seems to in- 
tend deferring his favours till Winter, if Autumn will do its duty, and bless us 
with a course of steady weather, those days, which Madame de Sevigné, so 
beautifully paints as, ‘des jours filés dor et de soie?’” 

The gout had now nearly sapped the constitution of the earl, and he was sub- 
ject to violent pains, which almost precluded writing. But his latest correspond- 
ence is full of the same fond and secure feelings for the progress of his son, 
whom he evidently regarded as the representative of his mind, if not as the di- 
rect inheritor of his political power. A letter, within a few months of his death, 
thus begins :—‘‘ How can I employ my reviving pen so well as by addressing a 
few lines to the hope and comfort of my life. My dear Wiltiam,—You will have 
pleasure to see, under my own hand, that I mend every day, and that I am alt but 
well.” The letter then laughingly aludes to Lord Mahon’s (the late Earl Stan- 
hope’s) experiments for the extinction of fires. ‘On Friday, Lord Mahon’s in- 
defatigable spirit is to exhibit another incendium to Lord Mayor, foreign minis- 
ters, and all lovers of philosophy, and means to illuminate the horizon with a 
little bonfire of twelve hundred faggots, and a double edifice. Had our friend 
been born sooner, Nero and the second Charles would never have amused them- 
selves with reducing to ashes the two noblest cities in the world. My hand be- 
gins to demand repose: So, with my best compliments to Aristotle, ae 
Thucydides, and Xenophon, not forgetting the Civilians and Law of Nati 
tribe, adieu, my dearest William. 











Your ever most affectionate father, 
* Onatnam.” 
The Earl of Chatham died May 14, 1778, in his 70th year, followed to the 
grave by the regrets of the empire ; and going down to posterity with the fame 
of the most commanding eloquence, the noblest range of political conception, 


cessful age of England. 

The world of public life was now before Pitt, and to no man was this tempt- 
ing and powerful career ever more widely expanded. His great father’s renown, 
the popular expectation which had already begun to gather round himself, and 
the strong inspiration of kindred genius, urged him to the senate. All his studies 
were thenceforth turned to Parliament. He became a constant attendant in the 
gallery of the House of Lords, on every important occasion, and exercised his 
natural acuteness by observing, as each speaker proceeded, how he might be an- 
swered ; how his arguments might be enforced ; what might be added; and 
especially what might be retrenched. A characteristic of his own oratory, in 
after times, was the avoidance of repetition, a quality essential to all the in- 
fluences of public speaking. 

In the spring of 1780, he became resident in Lincoln’s Inn, and on the 12th 
of June he was called to the bar, and went the western circuit in the same 
summer. Inthe autumn he was a candidate for the University of Cambridge, 
which lost the honour of returning the most illustrious of her sons to Parlia- 
ment. But in January, 1781, he was returned for the borough of Appleby, in 
Westmoreland, in the interest of Sir James Lowther. 
| His first speech in the House of Commons (February 26) was nearly acci- 
dental. Burke’s bill, for the reduction. of the civil list, was in debate. Lord 
Nugent rose to speak against the bill. While he was speaking, Byng, member 
for Middlesex, asked Pitt whether he would not reply. His answer was a 
doubtful one, but he at length came to the determination of remaining silent. 
However, on the conclusion of Lord Nugent’s speech, Byng called out his 
name. His call was instantly and loudly echoed, and Pitt, observing that the 
House waited for him, thought it became him to rise. His speech was brief, 
but it gave remarkable promise by its vividness, elegance, and fervour. It was 
pronouneed, from that moment, that the mantle of Chatham had descended on 
shoulders worthy of its inspiration. The members of both parties were un- 
qualified in their praise. Burke, in his idiomatic style, declared that “he was 
not merely a chip of the old block, but the old block itself.” Fox carried him 
to Brookes’s, where he was elected, and thus was at once breught into inter- 
course with all the leading men on the side of Opposition. But it was soon 
clear that Brookes’s was not his element ; he never played; be never gave way 
to the still more exceptionable habits which were then considered to be almost 
essential to fashionable society. His name continued on the books of the club 
for some years, but its tastes were not his, and he scarcely ever set foot within 
its walls from the time of his becoming a minister. 

In this session Pitt spoke on three occasions, and with equal effect on all. 
| On the last of those, an unpremeditated defence of his father’s opinions on the 

American war, brought up the Lord Advocate Dundas, (Lord Melville,) who de- 
| clared, “that however unwilling he might be to say in the honourable gentle- 
| man’s presence what truth would exact from him were he absent, yet, however 
| unusual it might be, he must confess, that he found himself compelled to re- 
joice in the good fortune of his country and his fellow subjects, who were 
destined, at some future day, to derive the most important services from so 
happy a union of first-rate abilities, high integrity, bold and honest independence 
of conduct, and the most persuasive eloquence.”” Those were unusual com- 
pliments to any man, and still more unusual from the man who paid them. Yet 
they were paid to a senator of two-and-twenty! But the general sentiment 
was equally strong. At the close of the session, on an observation being made, 
that “ Pitt promised to be one of the first speakers ever heard in the House of 
Commons,” Fox, turning round on the speaker, instantly replied, “ He is so 
already.” 

Every incident that belongs to the progress of such a mind is curious ; and 
the anecdotes that have transpired in later years of Pitt’s short sojourn at the 
bar are highly interesting. In his first circuit, he was employed in several 
election causes, in one of which his argument on the admissibility of a point of 
evidence attracted so much attention, that it was panegyrized by Buller, the 
judge, a rough son of Themis, whom nothing but singular qualities in any ad- 
vocate could keep within the bounds of civility. One of those remémbrancers, 
who went the western circuit with him, says, *‘ In a criminal case at Exeter, he 
exhibited, as junior counsel, such talents in cross-examination, that it was the 
universal opinion of the bar that he should have led the cause. During his 
short stay in the profession, he never had occasion to address a jury; but on a 
motion in the Court of King’s Bench for a habeas corptis to bring up a man to 
be bailed who was charged with murder, Pitt made a speech which excited the 
admiration of the bar, and drew down very complimentary approbation from 
Lord Mansfield. When he made his first brilliant display in Parliament, those 
at the bar who had seen little of him expressed surprise ; but a few who bad 
heard him speak, in a sort of mock debate at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, 
when a club, called the Western Circuit Club, was dissolved, agreed that he 
had even then displayed all the various species of eloquence for which he was 
afterwards celebrated. 

“ Before he had distinguished himself in the house, he certainly looked to the 
law as a profession. The late Mr. Justice Rooke used to relate, that Pitt had 
dangled for seven days with a junior brief and a single guinea fee, waiting till 
a cause of no sort of importance should come on in the Court of Common 








and the most triumphant statesmanship of the moat intellectual, ardent, and suc- 
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‘ a wh e .—- —<—<—<<— 
Ri xr instincts, which heaven has implanted in | much scattered, and General ray erg judiciously onones the pursuit, At 
Pleas. At Pitt’s instance, an annual dinner took place for some years at Rich- | occasional manifestations of the yg ey i “J ystem, Hardship, and priva- | this period our gallant comrade, Captain rving (now ieutenant-Colonel), fell 
mond Hill, the party consisting of Lord Erskine, Lord Redesdale, Sir William | the breast of the superior animal in t eee re Avia is worth about a pin’s | senseless from fatigue and exhaustion, and it was with great difficulty he was 
Grant, Mr. Bond, Mr. Leycester, Mr. Jekyll, and others. I well remember a | tion, and suffering are his hourly companions ; existenc See v naost the fleet- | restored. Seven or eight Frenchmen, whilst endeavouring to make their esca 
dinner with Pitt, and several of his private friends, at the Boar's Head, in Kast- | fee, and desperate reckiessness, and a aor fe enue § i” : —— ‘The | down the mountain, were taken in an extraordinary manner by Lieutenant Irwin, 
cheap, in memory of Falstaff. We were all in bigh spirits, quoting and alluding | ing moment he can deem his own, are the eigen ae oot pa Ss en. of the grenadier company, the first in the pursuit. He took up what they call in 
to Shakspeare the whole day, and it appeared that Pitt was as well and | perpetual excitement, be it for peril and . .~ — re “. ne tl sai bevond | Ireland a couple of * two-year-old stones, —[i. e. ‘about the size of a man’s 
familiarly read in the poet’s works as the best Shakspearians present After he | joyment, exalts his mind to so high a pite » ¢ unt t ne 08 ed S) ‘ we . = cirade, | hand "J—which he aimed so well with his left hand, that he brought down two ie 
’as minister, he continued to ask his old circuit intimates to dine with him, | conception intense ; and he often lives, within a few short é ays ol see the Frenchmen, one after the other ; the others seeing their comrades $0 roughi 
an Reg ssae do were unaltered.” more than the home and regular civilian lives in years of same occupation - handled, quietly surrendered, and he brought them all in prisoners. On od 
To those whe had seen the minister only in the senate. stemming the rough humdrum rising up, feeding, gaping, and lying down. The history of he Aetuanh tab the plain, the scene was a singular one; many officers and soldiers 
tide of debate, or known him only as the resolute and solemn statesman, on | therefore, if even tolerably narrated, must possess raw — “ banc rend were mounted on horses they had picked up belonging to French officers, who, 
whose head lay the weight of public care for all Europe, represent ations of his | and we trust that the following examples of Col. Cadell’s work will snew that it finding they could not ride sate the eimadéah had abandoned haus; al different 
personal gaiety and liveliness may come with some doubt. But this remem- | is full of manifold attractions. pile ee i lle | palllen were bringing in numerous prisoners, which, when collected, amounted 
brancer tells us from persoual knowledge, and we have sufficient testimonies in| The 28th is a noble regiment, stancing high among bie he greater Wellington, , to upwards of 1500; the Prince D’Aremberg, General Brune. and several off. 
corroboration, that “* Among lively men of his own time of life, Pitt was always From the days of the great Marlborough to the days of t teatay fag = cers of rank, were amongst them. ‘The Prince D’Aremberg was taken by Lieu, 
the most animated and convivial in the many hours of leisure which occur to | it has sustained its ample share in the fame and glory aghiove, 'V ee ae ke ‘tenant Blakeney, of the light company, 28th, who, being mounted, as adjutant 
young men on circuit. He joined all the little excursions to Southampton, | army in every quarter of the globe. In latter times it frequently ae nt a aad of the flankers, was at the head of the column. On coming up to a wall where 
Weymouth, and such parties of amusciment as were habitually formed. He | side in the same bloody fields with the renowned Scottish rg wg % Pour a number of French officers had just retreated, seeing a person of distinction, 
was extremely popular. His name and reputation, for higher acquirements at | 79th, 92d, and with others ol like bravery and conduct, such as \ 1e _, . * with a star upon his breast, he gallantly leaped the wall into the midst, and mad” 
the university, commanded the attention of his seniors. His wit, good-humour, | 95th, &c. &c. and it never moulted a feather of its plumes w _ ‘ vo peered “eo | the Prince his prisoner. The Prince was so much pleased with the conduct of 
and joyous manners, endeared him to the younger part of the bar.” | these gallant corps. Praise more honourable and se agg — of «The Licutenant Blakeney, that he applied to General Hill to permit the Lieutenant to 
But he was soon to give new evidence of his powers on the higher stage. In ; stowed. In the American war It obtained the familiar sobriquet 0 1€ | conduct him to Lisbon, which was granted ;—he was promoted to a company in 
November, Parliament met. ‘The American war had wearied the Ministry, and | Slashers,” from its use of the sword, then worn by the infantry ; and when, - | the 36th for his bravery. When it was made known to the Prince that the fri- 
raised the hopes of the Opposition. It was evident that Lord North struggled | Its return trom the immortality of Egypt, a second battalion was taggly its pat aonled- wg an eee appointed to take him to England, he told Blakeney 
invain. Fox, at the head of Opposition, thundered at the Ministerial ramparts, | force, the youngest recruit had the stimulus not only of recent vietory, put of a Pee eagttirers (he happy to see him, whenever he might be at Brussels, Paris 
and was followed by an emulous crowd of the most brilliant and popular names | century of splendid reputation to incite him to emulate his elder and veteran anclong Nedis, or & ‘we part of the Emperor's dominions. A midshipman 
of England. The barrier must soon break down, and then all the prizes of the | brethren in the mightier conflicts which aw aited them. ; Rs oan lies came to say that a boat was waiting, when the Prince turned to Blake. 
contest, and they were of the first order of composition to accomplished and | ‘Their first remarkable employment after this was the attack on Copenhagen, pe and esked hima how soon he thought he (the Prince) should be te Eng. 
ambitious minds, were open to every man’s hand. On the day of meeting, Fox ! the account of which is in excellent taste; but we shall pass on to the still more ’ 


; , a es 
Fa 2 eye vat ate avith (land. Blakeney replied, ‘As soon as you are out of the Tagus—all the sees 
:noved au amendment to the address, deprecatory of the war. The amendment | memorable retreat of Sir John Moore in Spain, and commence our extraets with | “ ’ 


. : ioe : : . are England !’” 

was rejected, by 218 to 129. On the following day, on the report of the ad- | the story of a wonderfully narrow escape :— 7 

dress, Pitt spoke, and eclipsed every other speaker on the question, concluding | ‘January 3d. ‘The following occurrence had more effect in establishing the | BANIM’S NEW TALES. 

by a lofty invective against “the incapacity of a Cabinet, which, by its fatal | good conduct of the reserve than any thing that had yet been done. We were tld itil Saline ont rove how little intellectual power, or even genius 

system, had led the country, step by step, to the most calamitous and disgrace- | formed in close column, on the Bembibre side of the river, when our gallant | The vo hes + yer : ee seadece ite materials instead of shaping the ¥ 

ful condition in which a once glorious empire could be placed—a condition | chief, General Paget, in an excellent address, called the attention of the soldiers | can effect when it attempts to produce Its In ae we m. 
hi f ” | toatl « ' x m ay, and th “iJess conduct | In the Mayor of Wind-Gap, Mr. Banim relies upon his invention only: he 

which threatened the dissolution of the empire. | to the dreadful and disgraceful scene of yesterday, and the merciless cond y 


The acclamations of the House were so loud and continued, that it was a | the enemy’s cavalry had shewn to many of the stragglers. He told the men that would draw characters whom he nev al pnp ~ pee iabcvmaet 9 we 
considerable time before any other voice could be heard. ‘The Lord Advocate | they had become the rear-guard of the army: and upon their sober, steady, and | which he never met in reality, or tien = lap eae ach pre we y~ or 
then was warmed to another panegyric. Fox gave his ready testimony to the | good conduct, the safety of the whole depended. Just as the General had finished | tradition ; and the vooult is —— a oe hr esi » ene 
universal admiration excited by the speech; and Courtenay pronounced, that | his admirable and soldier-like address, and after all the orders had been given, | story. The stag ~ bipete i é <8 h: ve ever been-the ment rivate = 
** its splendid diction, manly elocution, brilliant periods, and pointed logic, con- | and the necessary examples that had been made, two men of the reserve were | in a world where few - go pe it nt ts the evident truth a a is a 
veyed in a torrent of rapid and impressive eloquence, brought strongly to his | found in the very act of shamefully plundering a house in the village, and ill- | cesses of the most exc Mrs. Ge e; “of ae Mul vite sahasin ak Gate 4 
recollection that great and able statesman, (Chatham,) whose memory every | treating the inhabitants. The report was made, and the reserve was instantly | played in the pages of 3 -” — 0 rae ne ene aa failure of th “ 
grateful and generous Briton revered.” ‘he address, however, was carried by | formed in square ; the culprits were brought out—the General being determined | But the remainder of ee — is 80 OW ind Oa rede = 7 ee — _— 
a majority of 131 to 54. | that an example should be made. ‘They were ordered to be hanged upon a tree | passages, and pebene _7 - / rn . Tt , cm Rs caer nd a! aan 
But events, more resistless than oratory, were rapidly loosening the ground | close to the village. Every thing being prepared, the awful sentence was about | heath. The scene is beeen de Pm X a a a te in atime phe reo 
under the Ministerial feet. The unexpected and unaccountable capture of | to be carried into execution; the unfortunate men were in the act of being lifted | an influential landlord, pretty comets € . aly 4 = » ane ; e — wah -y pet 
Cornwallis at York in Virginia, a capture which ought for ever to have settled | up to the fatal branch, when an officer of the hussars rode into the square, and ful domestics, or rather clenemnem, agg ‘to go : Y w wd . g id ir 
the question of his lordship’s talents, came like a thunderclap upon the Cabinet. | reported that the enemy were at that moment advancing. ‘The General said he did | master. The leading incidents are “ta eatery - 1€ = nee ours = : “ 
Opposition now struck blow after blow. One of Pitt’s speeches was made | not care ifthe whole French cavalry were coming up; that he would hang those | hide the nakedness of the land and the poverty a a gee a ae an Dngis: 
memorable by the pungency and classica! elegance of his allusion to Ministers. | men, who had been guilty of so sha:neful an outrage. At that instant a few dis- | nobleman, come over to canvass the —_— 0 : nee _ a ote — 
He had begun by pointing out the contradictory declarations of Lord North and | tant shots were heard, and a second ofiicer arrived at full speed with another re- side-splitting passages, aimee equal bes Smollett, with a sober and subdued trut 
Lord George Germaine in the debate, and while he was pressing them on this | port. ‘The General then stopped the execution, and turning round to the reserve, | which we suspect Smollet never — 1 a oe rel , 
point, the attention of the House was suddenly withdrawn to the spectacle of | said, ‘Soldiers! if you promise to behave well for the future, I will forgive those The love-tale of the Mayor of tne -Gap may be — orem, as well as the 
the two ministers whispering with Welbore Ellis, the treasurer of the navy | men—say yes, in an instant.’ ‘ Yes!’ was said by everyone. ‘The men were character of that worthy himself ; who in pont of titular c ew: yy a gg 
(afterwards Lord Mendip). He stopped in the middle of a sentence, and look- | forgiven; the square was reduced ; and the 52d regiment, under Colonel Bar- | the Mayor of Garrat. The state of society the author intendec to pengey is 
ing significantly on the group, said,—*‘ I pause till the Nestor of the Treasury ‘clay, went through the village in double-quick time, and in the most beautiful | that of a barbarous neighbourhood in Ireland, some fifty years ago; when aman 


Bench, shall settle the difference between the Agamemnon and the Ac/ulles.”’ | manner took possession of the vineyards on the opposite side of the river.” /of means, if it so minded him, could carry off the pretty = of his ween cs oP 

The shaft was launched with a keen hand, and the disastrous memory of Lord After the battle of Corunna, we have the following entertaining anecdotes :— | hood vz pi rcgene and when the corporations—c pa enoug Pie ine e 
| % . . : ’ v : . 3 r . | » " > » 

George's (formerly the well-known Lord George Sackville’s) military fame, ** Our baggage animals were allleft on the beach. Major Browne was fortu- | to corruption the most deplorable ignorance and meanness of circumstances in 


gave it incomparable force. The effect on the House was electric, the Minis- . nate enough to get a pig in exchange for a horse. The Major was rather unlucky | Its members. | The subject is good, had Mr. Banim acquired the requisite know- 
ters instantly assumed the most respectful attention, and Pitt concluded in a with his pork ; for in the hurry of embarkation, piggy was taken on board one | ledge ; but if he even possesses this desideratum, he has not taken the pains or 
tumult of applause from both sides of party. Rigby, paymaster of the forces, ship, and the Major on board another.” One exception, however, happened to | allowed himself the space to work it out. one = ll 
a bold and unhesitating speaker of guod or ill, pronounced him the true repre- | the animals being left on the beach. ‘The wife of Sergeant Monday, the or- | The incidents of the Canvassers have been indicated already. The interest 
sentative of Chatham, and, in his rapture, went to the extent of declaring that | derly-room clerk, actually carried a lap-dog in a basket over her arm, throughout | of the tale turns upon the schemes of a match-making mother to get off her 
* his oratory was not less persuasive, his abilities not less powerful; nay, he , the whole of this dreadful retreat, and brought it home to England with her.” | two remaining daughters. Her projects are successful, but she is punished vots 
would make no scruple to assert, that he regarded him as a still greater orator | A friend of our own, of the 95th, brought off a fine Spanish pointer, which | peractis. ‘The beauty, who marries the lord, separates from him in a few years, 
than his noble and admired father. He had observed with amazement and adhered to him throughout the whole of this murderous retreat. in consequence of his infidelity. The plain woman of ability, who ensnares @ 
pleasure the effect which his eloquence had produced, and the awe, the hope, The Walcheren expedition succeeded the return of the troops from Corunna, | wealthy fool, lives to see him squander his property, disgrace himself and his 
and the animation which it had inspired.” Fox similarly declared, that, “ with in 1809, and the 28th were again in request. Col. Cadell relates a curious fact | station, and go mad. : 
that commanding eloquence, which even the effrontery of Ministery could not. respecting the use of tobacco, which militates against a too commonly received | Our extracts shall be confined to one tale, and one point—Trish character, 
resist, the honourable member had detected and exposed the glaring and aban- opinion advanced in support of the use of this nasty drug :—‘ I was (he states) | Trish shifts, and Irish elections. The contusion created by the news of Lord 
doned disunion which subsisted in his Majesty’s councils” The minorities con- the only officer of the regiment who did not smoke during the expedition to | Warringdon’s proposed visit to Wilmot Castle, is well done, but not so good 
tinued to increase, until, in March 1782, Lord North rose in the House to an- Walcheren, and the only one who escaped the fever.” * * . | for independent extract. We will therefore begin with some bits from the 
nounce that the Ministry had resigned. ‘While we were resting from our toils, some of the officers requested Colonel | Journey. r 

We have no instance in the records of debate similar to this reception of the Belson to send a party to Pasages, near St. Sebastian (where supplies of every The road to Wilmot Castle, never very good, was now, owing to the late 
young ability of Pitt. Compliments to the first efforts of promising members description were brought from England for the army), and to purchase tobacco | rains, nearly impassable ; and Mr. Wilmot, although he had issued etrict orders 
are not unusual, and civilities occasionally pass between members of all stand- for the men, and tea and sugar for the officers; 2000 dollars were collected, | to “ little Paudeen” to bid Pat Murphy tell Jim Flanagan to give “‘a touch of 
ings, on the subject of successful addresses to the House. But those few and and given in charge to Sergeant Ball, and six grenadiers. ‘Ihe conduct of these , mending” to the bad places, entertained certain misgivings as to the manner in 
formal courtesies have no relation to the perpetual, universal, and glowing ad- | brave fellows on this occasion was chivalrous in the extreme—proving beyond | Which the said orders would be executed by the said Jim Flanagan, even 
miration lavished on the early eloquence of the son of Chatham. If there were all doubt, that the British soldiers possess a high sense of honour and heroism, | should the said Paudeen not have forgotten to tell the said Pat Murphy to tell 
some prestige in the title, it must be remembered, that after the first novelty | and that they are not, as supposed by many, mere machines. ‘The party arrived | the said Jim. at a ; ; 
had worn off, that title would be an additional weight on the steps of an intirm at Pasages on the 30th, and learning that St. Sebastian wes to be stormed the “Tam devilishly afraid, Kelly,” he said to his man, as he was stepping into 
aspirant, that the force of the contrast would have operated as a most oppressive next day, the Sergeant addressed his men, telling them there was hardly an | bed, the evening before they were to start, “that Lord Warringdon’s nice Lon- 
impediment to strength unable to sustain the comparison; and that, while the action in the Peninsula in which the 28th had not a share, and proposed to them | don-built carriage will break down on the road to Wilmot Castle.”’ 
very sounds of the father’s eloquence were still reverberating in every ear, to volunteer on the storming party, for the credit of their regiment. ‘To this the | “Faith, sir, I wouldn't be surprised if it did.” 
nothing but a spell of equal, or perhaps superior, power, could have vindicated men joyfully assented ; and the next question was, how to dispose of the money | “ Had I not better tell him to leave it here, then? Costella will take care of 
the senatorial honours of the son. But we fail of reaching the natural height safely, with which they had been entrusted. It was determined to place it in | it; what do you think, Kelly?” 
of the estimate, if we forget the astonishing rivalry exhibited at that moment in the hands of a commissary, taking his receipt for the amount, which document “Faith, Sir, if you take my advice, you will say nothing about it, but leave it 
the British senate ; that Pitt was not standing in a solitary arena, with nothing the sergeant again lodged in the hands of a third person. Having thus carefully | allto God. May be, it won’t break down at all, Sir; andif it does, we must 
to divide the public homage but the sepulchre of his renowned parent, but that provided for the property of their officers, these brave fellows volunteered for | only pretend to be greatly surprised on account of how bad the road is grown ; 
he descended to the combat in a circle of the most vigorous, practised, and the desperate enterprise, and joined the ranks of their gallantcomradesof Barossa | OT, suppose we Jay the blame on the dhriver; that will do betther. Jim is to 
ardent intellectual champions that England ever saw together. That the strong heights—the grenadiers of the 9th. It would be superfluous to say, they did their | drive us (he is a tinant of your own, Sir, from the other side o’ the county) ; and 
sensibility and massive logic of Fox, the universal knowledge, and alinost in- | duty,and most fortunately—indeed singularly—none of them were hurt. Afterthe | he won't mind a ha’parth getting the blame instead of your road, Sir; and we 
aspired conception of Burke, the brilliant acuteness of Dunning, and the various town was taken, the gallant sergeant collected his men, reclaimed the money, | can make it up to him some other way, Sir; it would sound so quare, Sir, to be 
fine faculties of a host of men, any one of whom would have been the master purchased supplies, and returned to his regiment with a handsome testimonial of | telling a sthrange gentleman, just come to the counthry, that one hasn't a road 
of the House in days nearer our own, were then in their lustre. Yet all those their conduct, addressed to Colonel Belson, from the general commanding the | fit for him to travel on, Sir.” 
luminaries, and never was the title more justly earned, if intellectual splendour , brigade.” ’ | By Jove, Kelly, I believe you are right,” replied the master; “‘no use ex- 
was to be the claim, united in doing homage to the new risen brightness of Pitt. But before returning to the Peninsula, we shall insert one other anecdote of | posing the nakedness of the land, if we can help it; and as you say, may be we 
And all this eminence was gained at an age scarcely beyond boyhood, attwenty- Walcheren:—‘ We had hardly settled, when the dreadful fever broke out | Shan’t break down ; and, if we do, you can give Jim half a guinea to take the 
two! It may be unwise to attempt to follow the steps of Providence with too | amongst us. It was truly melancholy to behold the numbers that were cut off; | blame on himself, poor devil !” 
eager a determination to discover all its ways, but the character of the times | every evening about dusk a string of from eight to ten fine fellows were carried | So Mr. Wilmot did not apprize his noble guest of the more than probable doom 
that were at hand, the character of the minister by whom they must be met, | to their graves! The deaths were so numerous that a corporal and eight men | of his high-tinished London-built carriage. 
the nature of the ministerial faculties essential to the public safety, and the only attended each funeral.”’* «* Where is the post-boy !’’ asked Lord Warringdon of a tatterdemalion figure 
nature of the people, to be ruled in that crisis only by mental superiority, of the In 1810 our brave countrymen were once more on Spanish ground ; and from | near him. 
Inghest and most undisputed order, unless the most marked coincidences are | the horrors of their many scenes of devastation, we select a few particulars. “Is itthe dhriver you are axing about, Sir—my Lord, I mane *” also asked, 
dreams and vapour, justify the natural and eheering conception that Pitt was After the battle of Barossa, we are told :— instead of answering (for he was Irish) the person addressed ; and he respectfully 
a gift of the protecting Providence, which willed the unexampled triumph of | “ Hearing that we were to march to the Isla de Leon in the evening, I, accom- | took off a hat that had, we suppose, once been good and shaped like other hats, 


England over the furies and frenzies of revolution. panied by the late Lieutenant and Adjutant Bridgeland (then serjeant-major), | but that now bore evidence of hard service ; ‘an’ sure, I am the boy you want, 
It will be acknowledged, that the ministerial eloquence of this great man | went to that part of the field where Colonel Browne’s flank battalion had so | my Lord.” 


does not seem calculated to have called forth those bursts of rapture. It might nobly fought, to look for the body of Lieut. Bennet. After a short search we His Lordship showed some surprise at this piece of information ; but Jim, 
be entitled to the profounder admiration due to finer skill, exerted under cir- | found it. 


The spectacle was truly horrible. A musket-ball had entered his | though interpreting the surprise to be created by his own un-postboy like appeat- 
cumstances of still greater difficulty. Reserve, calm sagacity, and ever watch- | forehead, and had carried away the whole of the back of the head: a portion of | ance, affected to take it quite the other way. 

ful caution are the qualities most requisite for the leader of the House of Com- | the brain was lying in his cap; still he breathed! The sarjeant-major said he | “Faith! its myse!’, and nobody else, that’s to be your dhriver, my Lord. Did 
mons. The partof the minister in debate must be chiefly defensive. 4 


n ‘ d The | would never leave him as long as he had breath in his bocy ; and perceiving the | you think, Sir—my Lord, I mane—that my master, Misther Costelloe, would put 
simple fact of its being his to originate measures, almost restricts all his efforts army moving down te the beach, on their way to the Isla, a force being left to | you off wid any but mysel’? Faith, my Lord, he would be very sorry to do such 
to vigorous repulse. ‘I’o Opposition belongs the vividness, variety, and anima- | cover the removal of the wounded, he tied up the shattered head, and placing | 4 thing as that: "tis me that always dhrives the Lords and Mimbers of Parlia- 
tion of attack. Thus Pitt, always equa! to the emergency, and exhibiting the | the body on his shoulder, he carried it four miles to the Bermuda heights, | ment ; for Misther Costelloe wouldn't let me dhrive any of the commonalty, at 
force of his eloquence always in noble subordination to the force of his reason, | where the army halted. The surgeon coming up, examined the body, and said | all, good or bad, but keeps me for the grand quality intirely, such as your Lord- 
naturally changed his style with his circumstances, and the most dazzling de- that it was perfectly ridiculous to think of carrying it a yard further, for although | ships honour, or Mr. Wilmot: yes, indeed, I'm his grandee dhriver, my Lord.” 
claimer of Opposition was changed, and the change was but an additional title | breath remained, all feeling was past. We therefore procured two great coats, | And Jim closed his harangue by giving a chuck to his femoral habiliments, and a 
to honour, into the most unanswerable reasoner, and the calimest, clearest, and | 2 | 

| 





‘ se: and | and in the most retired place we could find, placed one under and the other over | knowing look at Mike Kelly. : 
most comprehensive of living depositories of the power and the hopes of empire. | our poor comrade, and with sore hearts left him.” They are to start slowly, as Mr. Kelly takes care to impress upon Mr. Jim ; 
The early speeches of Pitt are wholly lost to the student of oratory. Nothing | In this battle the gallant author was himself put hors de combat for a while by | put the state of the road defies care anda moderate pace. ‘The early part of the 
beyond the most meagre outline is preserved. All the colourings and rich fill- | a grape shot, but recovered sufficiently in time to resume his command, and | journey is bad, the middle worse, but as they advance, the Exclusive stands a 
ings in of the master-hand are extinguished. Yet even the outline is majestic. | supersede his supersessor :— : p | fair chance of being shaken to death. 


We find every where the traces of magnitude of mind. ‘That he attained the | “On returning to the right,” he says, “and touching Lieutenant Potteron the | All he had hitherto endured, however, was but “the crumpling of the roses ” 
highest rank of the new style of eloquence. urged on him by situation, is a | shoulder, it created in him no little astonishment to see me, as it were, arisen | Compared with what followed. The concussion became absolutely terrific: a 
matter of general acknowledgment. It was often said of him, “that no speaker | from the dead.” , : | seventy-four running aground might experience something like the joltings and 
= knew better how to tell all he chose to tell, and not @ syllable more.” | 1811. ‘The 28th embarked at Cadiz on the 13th of March, and anrived at | bumpings of our poor carriage, as it swung from side to side ; now ascending to 
re a the end of his long career of rivalry, declared that “in allthe years in | Gibraltaron the 16th. Sir Colin Campbell, the governor, was an pleased with | the heavens above, now descending to the depths below; now Mr. Wilmot 
w + ay been opposed to Pitt, he had never once caught him tripping ;” | the conduct of the regiment, that he ordered a feu-de-joie to be fired after dark on | tumbling over Lord Warringdon, and now, for variety, Lord Warringdon tum- 

ies stall tas the phrase was, it conveyed the highest panegyric on the sleep- | that evening, in commemoration of the battle of the 5th. We landed in a de- | bling over Mr. Wilmot. ' - y 
i a and Imperturbable sagacity of the mind which watched over | plorable state—nothing but rags upon us; our clothing was very oid when we | «What luck we had, Sir!” said Kelly—putting his head in at the carriage- 
e fates, less of England than of the eivilized world —{ To be continued. | commenced this short campaign, and the bullets of the French had torn it almost | Window, and assuming a guileless, innocent expression of face, which deceived 
— to pieces ; there was hardly a cap that was not perforated. However, after we | even his master—‘* What luck we had, to get this vagabone of a Jim to dhrive 

NARRATIVE OF THE CAMPAIGNS OF THE 28th were all put to rights, we were not allowed to remain long idle.” us—he’s as drunk asa piper.” 
REGIMENT SINCE T At Arroyo del Molinos, ‘‘ The weather was very fine, and it was a most grati- “Ishe really?” inquired Mr. Wilmot. 

HEIR RETURN FROM BGYPT IN 1802. , } ; . 7 i beste. ten.” ed he 
By Lieut.-Col. C. Cadell, unattached, | te M f that C 12 fying sight for us to see the enemy scampering up the mountain in every direc- “ Sure, if he wasn’t dhrunk, and as dhrunk as a baste, too, continu ’ 
Lo » late Mayor of that Corps. mo. pp. 281. | tion: the British, notwithstanding the forced march the day before, being in wet | looking steadily at his master, and glancing with a smile at Lord Warringdon, 
j Mom, 1885. Whittaker & Co. lj yenty , y i is hand terly exhausted—* Sure if he wasn’t 
When we read a book like this, a faiths 1 sk t 4 jackets for twenty-four hours, and the night’s march before the attack, were | who sat with his head between his hands, ut erly ; : ‘ 
we are apt to think that the <7 ul sketch of actual and stirring events, | taking them at every step. On our arrival at the summit, our men were very | he wouldn’t be dhriving the way he is. Isn't he shaking you to bits? doesnt 
lowed to stand quietly in the little hes writers of fiction might as well be al- 7 that show he must be dhrunk, when any one but himself, the blackguard, would 
cn, 8 tea doo thea, tinpeak e holes of the inkstands. The latter, to be | * On one of these melancholy occasions, a ridiculous oceurrence took place: an | dhrive so asy, you might thread a needle going along. I'm afraid you are terribly 


of their materials in more artificial, dramatic | Irish cor i r ; : 
: : l, poraland eight men of the grenadier company of the 28th went to bury a | joulted, my Lord?” added Mr. Kelly in a commiserating tone. 
forms ; but, for incident and extraordinary circumstances, the former beat all the | fine fellow who had died the day before,—the dead-house at the hospital being full of , “lam vaif dead,” faintly articulated his Lordship. 


creations of the imagination quite hollow. And war i f diff i istak i i 
a .e ly. s | men of different regiments, our corporal was taking away, by mistake, the body of a po ae «ap the 
strange and vast fund of occurrences to mark both with a a roy man of the 43d, when a non-commissioned officer of that corps claimed him : * Sure,’ Upon a diaerete yee | Py —— I 7 > ay many — ~ po 
terest the alternations of human life. Moa becomes 0 be , nips g | says Paddy, ‘I am come to bury a man, and isn’t it now all the same which regi- world to dismount, and give t at funken aste of a Jim as fine a ee 
ast of prey, yet with | ment he belonged to? Iam only just taking the best looking one.’ he ever got in his life, for his impidence. 
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« For God's sake do not,” cried Lord Warringdon, “ or we shall be left on the 
. ” 
road Wout I my Lord? Oh, very well, I won’t if your Lordship doesn’t like 
I'd do it, replied Kelly,” affecting submission to Lord Warringdon’s request ; 
but if it wasn’t for you, my Lord, upon my word and credit, Jim Naughten 
would be very little obleeged to himself this mornin’, I can tell him that. Jim! 
you dhrunken baste! how dare you dhrive that way? If it wasn’t for Lord 
Warringdon’s begging you off, I’d bate you while ever I could stand over ye, you 
Hai re 1? 

ars 3 life to your Lordship!” roared Jim, ‘long life to your honour’s Lord- 
ship, Member of Parliament for the county of —! long life to him; he’s a 
‘ewel of a boy—huzza! huzza!” and he whirled his hat over his head, playing 
all the anties beseeming his supposed condition. 

Kelly cantered to his side—* I’m proud of ye, Jim; I always knew you were 
the devil for dhriving; but upon my word and credit, Jim, you flog all ever I 
seen, for dhriving today. Any one but yourself would have had the carriage in 
smithereens long ago. Faith, Jim, I think you must have a charum from the 
good people for dhriving.”’ ee _— 

“Oh! Mr. Kelly, you pay me too many compliments intirely, Sir,” replied 
Jim, trying to look abashed ; “I’m proud to have your applause, but, indeed, it 
far exceeds my desarving, Mr. Kelly.” 

Jim thought no such thing; on the contrary, no praise he ever received came 
up to his notions of his own merit on a bad road. ‘* How’sthe masther! I’m 
afraid he’s kilt.” 

‘No, indeed, thank God, he isn’t,” replied Mr. Kelly; ‘“ he’s used to it, you 
know, Jim.” 

And the other poor cratur?’”’ demanded Jim. 

«Oh! he’s bedevelled, intirely.” 

“ A-thin is he ? no wondher, troth ; God knows mysel’ pities him, the cratur !” 
and here Jim “gave a taste of the whip” to his * bastes,” and Mr. Kelly fell 
back to do the civilities by Mr. Symmons, Lord Warringdon’s gentleman. 

The scenes of the election are among the richest of the whole. They are 
indeed laid during the time of the forty-shilling freeholders, but they have an 
enduring truth about them; and at present possess a temporary intcrest, for 
incidents of a similar nature are, and we fear will be for some time to come, the 
essentials of an Irish contest, especially where the power of the Great O” is not 
supreme—it produces unanimity somewhat after the Roman fashion. 

The eventful morning came, and the whole town Was alive at the dawn of 
day ; crowds of partisans of all ages and ranks gathering round the committee- 
rooms of the opposing candidates ; electioneering agents, oratorizing, explaining, 
or mystifying, as suited their purpose ; looking over certificates, and ‘* making 
Pat Conny sinsible he was only to be Pat Conny the first time he voted, but 
Dennis Sleevan, the second time, in regard of poor Dennis not being convanient 
just then, because he was berried last week ; and reminding Martin Donovan, 
be musn’t forget to slip a flea inside his lase, that he might swear with a safe 
conscience, that the life in it was still in existence,” and other trifling though 
necessary arrangements, for the proper carrying on of their employer’s interests. 
And voters were eating, drinking, shouting, laughing, and whirling their ferralls 
to give them ‘the raal fighting touch ;” and among the noisiest of the noisy, 
as in duty bound, were the Castle Wilmot Boys, who strove hard, by all the 
means in their power, to keep up the honour of ‘the family,’’ and make as much 
riot as possible. 

““Which of you has seen or heard any thing of M‘Alpine?”” demanded Mr. 
Malony, as he entered Lord Warringdon’s committee-room, his face flushed from 
pain and impatience. 

‘* Still at Mount Pleasant, I suppose,” replied one of the group he addressed. 

“Still at Mount Pleasant ! confound him! what is he doing there ?” 

‘Making love to Lady Mary Pemberton, I hear.” 

‘Making love to the Devil, man! why isn’t he here? who ever heard of a 
man leaving his freeholders to themselves in this way? how can he tell who 
they vote for when he’s not on the spot! Making love, indeed! the bletherem 
skite of a fellow! always bothering some woman or other with his cursed poetry 
or romance, and she wishing him at the Devil all the while, for his pains. 1 bring 
up my men myself, my Lord; I take care that nobody dare meddle with a free- 
holder of mine, or I’d put a bullet through his head, and distrain every beast 
belonging to the tenant who dared even to think of voting according to his own 
vagaries. Making love, indeed—the numskull !” 

Mr. Malony’s invective against the romantic Mr. M‘Alpine was cut short by 
Father John Molloy’s entrance, looking as if he were the bearer of portentous 
information. Lord Warringdon advanced, and shook hands most cordially with 
‘‘ his kind and excellent friend, Mr. Molloy.” 

«My Lord, I am credibly informed that there’s a batch of M‘Alpines in town, 
along with Archer’s men!’’ and the worthy priest accompanied this startling 

ntelligence with an ominous shake of the head. 

“Pooh! pooh! Father John; ’tis impossible,” Malony interrupted. ‘“ Is 
it the M‘Alpine servants who are at rack-rents, and dare not call their souls 
their own?t Do you think they would have the courage to vote against his 
orders? not they.” 

‘But, Mr. Malony, what do you say, if ’tis by his orders they are voting *” 

‘** Do you suppose he wants to have cold lead lodged in his brains ?”’ quietly 
demanded, in his turn, Mr. Malony. ° * * . 

‘Mr. Malony, I beg pardon for interrupting you,” said Father John ; ‘ hadn't 
we better see after them M‘Alpines; they'll slip through our fingers else. I 
was thinking of going myself into the booth, to watch them as they come 
in, and know the truth at once.” 

This idea met universal approbation ; and accordingly, Father John hurried to 
the booth, the stronghold of the M‘Alpine interest. 

A batch of the suspected frecholders arrived before him; and a ragged, half- 
starved, miserable-looking creature, was now undergoing the usual interroga- 
tives by the deputy-assessors. 

‘* Who do I wote for, isit? I wote for for By my conscience, 
then, I can’t remember the name just at this present minute. Mister Fahy! 
Mister Fahy! which of ‘em is it you tould me to wote for!” demanded the 
puzzled freeholder, in a stage-whisper. 

* Archer. Hav'nt I been able to bate that into your head yet, ye omadhoun?” 
inquired, in his turn, Mr. M‘Alpine’s confidential man of business. 

“Omadhoun! Mister Fahy!” repeated. the voter; ‘ faith, an’ the ‘cutest 
boy in the county ’ud be bothered when he’s never tould two days runnin’ the 
same thing: one time I’m to vote for the English Lord; then I am’nt, but 
it’s fer Misthet Archer I’m to wote: how are we to know what's wanting of us 
at all?” 

This dialogue excited shouts of jeering laughter from the Warringdon party, 
and cries of ‘Success to ye! your scholar does you credit, Misther Fahy! he’s 
a nate boy at his A BC.” 

‘Silence !” cried the deputy assessor. Your vote, my honest man.” 

_ ‘Archer! why don’t you spake out at onst, ye ohnshuch?” whispered Mr. 

Fahy, angrily, in the ear of his very stupid, and now somewhat sulky pupil. 

“Oh, it’s forthe English Lord he’s goin’ te vote,” loudly and scoflingly 
laughed the Warringdons. 

“ By the powers, then, it isn’t. I°ll wote for neither of ’em; but for my own 
masther, Mr. M‘Alpine, and nobody else,” replied the persecuted and displeased 
freeholder. 

“Mr. M‘Alpine is not a candidate, my honest man,” replied the deputy as- 
sessor, 

“ Well, for Miss Kitty, then ?” 

This answer was received with shouts of laughter by the Warringdons, and 
with muttered curses by the Archers. 

“Ladies are never elected to serve in Parliament, my honest man. You 
‘aust, therefore, take your choice of the three candidates in question,— Viscount 

Warringdon, Mr. Fitzgerald, and Mr. Archer ; and make up your mind at once, 
if you please, for you are stopping the poll all this time.” 

* Faith! an’ with the blessing of God, I won't stop it any longer,” and the 
indignant voter turned suddenly round and took to his heels. 

He was succeeded by another of the batch, who got through his lesson more 
creditably to himself and Mr. Fahy. 

“My blessing to ye, Phanick O'Dea!” said father John, “ how long is it 
sence you turned Protestant ?”’ 

“ Me turn Protestan’, is it, Father John! The Lord save us!" And Phanick 
crossed himself reverentially. ‘Sure I’m no Protestan’, nor one belongin’ to 
me; the heavens betwixt us an’ harum !” 

“If you arn't a Protestant, and a bitther black one, too, how do ye come to 
vote for the Orange candidate, my man” 

. * Avoch, Father John, sure it isn’t of our own will we're voting ! didn’t Pat 

Sullivan threaten to burn the houses over our heads, and banish us the place, if 
we didn’t wote the way we were ordhered? An’ how would we stand the 
counthry, Father John, if we didn’t? always in arrares of rint, you know.” 

“ But, Phanick, didn’t your masther promise the English Lord? how can he 
£0 back of that, mow 1” 

Phanick twis 
and 




















was silent a moment. 
‘It isn’t for the likes of ua, you know, your Reverence, to be faulting him, 
whatever he'd do : sure he'd sweep us off the face of the earth if we didn’t do 


hi biddin '!” 
wr do ye knew it is his biddin’, Phanick 1” 


» Sure if it wasn’t, would Pat Sullivan be goin’ on the way he was, sthrivin’ 
&ct us down, and threatnin’ our lives, if we wouldn't be said by him?” 
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ters, will give his own vote Mr. Archer, and leave his tenants to vote as they | wig? The worthy clergyman, surveying them attentively a few seconds, made 
please. : ' the following reply: ‘Truly, here is a most surprising case; two men have 

_ It is all right, you see,” observed the young Viscount, not sorry to be rid of | served a master all the days of their lives, and can’t tell the colour of his wig !” 
a pistolling-match, to his friends assembled in full divan. An actor is announced, in a Gloucester paper, as having lately arrived “ from 


“Allright, my Lord! all right? any thing but that; all wrong, you mean!” the Cape of Good Hope and Saint Helena theatres.” 
exclaimed Mr. Malony. 


“ . , . The Spirit of Latigation.—The spirit of litigation was, perhaps, never carried 
a Btn a alle A ostnahnoriorp to themselves? and is not that just what | 1, 4 ettaten i Aes than in a pm between =e susie anes. of Handley 
: : : ‘ s a being in C 
“Oh the achemer! dows he ow wel they dre not oagsioat his odes, | STM, Storia, for « sum of £2 ed. Alter being in Chancery fo 
at} te flav ag te yk rea 1-3 ary tag mo en | to whom it was referred, when they determined that the complainant filed his bill 
deepens > We are to do with Alm at all, said Mr. Malony, rather ' without any cause, and that he was indebted to the defendant at the same time 

“ — mind now, don’t be one bit unasy,’”’ interposed Father John; “ but oan - ee ae arg this action. This they awaxded him to pay, 
ive me the letter, and I’ll ge 3. ‘Alpi " P ! 
Seloor, and Tl extile bim, T po pny Rave 3: Alpine with mo, Me | It is seldom the English reader is troubled with any thing of Maltese litera- 
And now, what had been only noise and confusion, became wild tumult and | te, but we have just seen a Maltese song (we might almost call it an epigram), 
deafening roar. The freed freeholders of the M‘Alpine estate found their | the turn of which strikes us as being pecularly happy, aud we have been obliged 
newly-accorded liberty of thinking and aeting for themselves a perilous as well with a copy for our page. on Vis 
as puzzling privilege ; beset on one side by Father John’s eloquence, and the Min Extna Eit-tama. 
Warrington shillelagh, and on the other, by Mr. Archer's money and fear of their he fo far 0g ot mores 
enester. ind how soon hope fails ; 
“Do you want to deny your religion, ye unfortunate, misguided creatures?” = . like @ seaman bottling wind 
Father John cried. ‘Oh, that ever I should live to see a man of my flock voting 4 herewith to fill his sails ! Si 
for an Orange candidate and Protestant ascendancy, and the downfal of their| War on a New Sysiem.—An ingenious fellow near Erfurth has, it is stated, 
own ancient, thrue, and holy religion! And when I’ll be witness agin ye at the | invented a musket without touch-hole or ramrod, the construction of which is so 
Last Day, that I warned ye, but that ye wouldn’t give heed to me, how will it be | much approved that it is likely to be adopted by the Prussian army. ‘The only 
with ye then, boys?” way to meet such a formidable engine will be to have muskets without barrels 
** Avoch, Father Jolin, bad enough ! sure we'd be said by you afore the world ; | Or stocks. 
and why not only for the masther, but Father John? Oh, if we displease him, | The Indian Performers.—The death of the wife of the Chippewa Chief has 
how will it be with us atall, and our long wake little families?” really been of too melancholy and tragic a cast for the mimic drama. The anec- 
* But don’t you see his writing, boys! what more would ye have! sure he | dotes told of the party are very interesting. ‘The poor female was baptised on 
laves you to plaze yourselves ; doesn’t he, my men?” the morning previous to her death (Sunday), and had Christian burial on Tues- 
His auditors, however, still hesitated. day. The frantic sorrow of the chief at his loss was of the wildest extrava- 
“If he shouldn’t mane, what he says, Father John?” gance; and imputing it to exposure to the weather since their arrival in 


‘ a - it making a liar of your masther ye are?” queried the orator, with a | England, he would, without a qualm, have sacrificed to his fury the individual 
alf laugh. 


who brought them to this country, had he not been concealed from his search. 
“God help us!" they groaned : “ well, Father John, we'll do your biddin’, and | The Indians were very anxious that the funeral should take place on Monday, 
vote for the English Lord.” before the sun had gone down on the corpse ; but the necessary preparations could 

‘Do at your peril!” would say Mr. Fahy, “do, and I'll dhrive every mother | not be made in time, at length they reconciled themselves to the European 
son of ye; nota baste ye have that shan’t be in the pound twenty-four hours | forms. ‘Thus, instead of being buried in a sitting posture, the body was laid in 
after you give that vote.” the grave, and the service for the dead was read. The second in rank of the 

*Ochra, murdher! what's to become of us at all!” cried the poor trembling | strangers, Shah-whash, then delivered a native oration in short measured sen- 
wretches. tences, very emphatic, and with long pauses between. Mr. Gale, who under- 

And then an electioneering agent for Archer would whisper, ‘A couple of | stands the language tolerable, represents it to have been extremely forcible and 
pounds a head, boys, an’ the best of ating and drinking; what do ye say to | affecting. ‘The whole scene was strangely solemn and singular in an English 
that?” churchyard. It took place in that on the Waterloo Bridge Road. 


“Which way do ye wote, ye vellains of the world?” the Jim Naughten’s | —@y» Poets.—Mrs. Hemans, at Dublin, and T. Campbell, at Algiers, are both 
boys, and the Castle Wilmot’s would roar, whirling their “ ferrals.”’ - : 


“For ye, for ye!” cried they, more influenced by the dread of hell-fire in the arly be coverely indiigesed; Gio fester clacminay, Smt Ue Bier eens 
prospect, and of a sound drubbing at the moment, than by love of money, or Notlazomahnitzteo jxcatatzins.—Pronounce this leetle word ; it is the original 
even fear of being made houseless. Mexi “ 7" . ” <% Seo 4 ag a, gi 

“Success to ye! glory to ye! hurrah for the thrue and stanch friends of their an a Sey curates. ; 
religion; high for the M‘Alphines! ” the Warringdon’s shouted. Madame Tallien.—Among the deaths recently announced from the continent, 

“ Ye impident blackguards! ye shall pay for this, take my word for it, every | }8 that of the celebrated Mad. Tallien, whose cunnexion with the literary history 
identical man 0’ ye!” the infuriated agent vociferated. And, perceiving some of the French Revolution is well known. 
signs of vacillation of purpose in the crowd, he added, The River Amazon.—We learn from the Hampshire Telegraph, that Lieut. 

“If there are any among ye will stand by their masther and their cabins, and | Wm. Smythe, and Mr. Frederick Lowe, mate, of the Samarang, were left at 
the bastes, and their children, let °em come over to my side!” Callao, when that vessel sailed for England, they having volunteered their ser- 

A few answered the appeal. vices, at the request of the Peruvian Government, to proceed to Lima, for the 

“Ah the renegades! the apostates! the vellains!’ the Castle Wilmots | purpose of embarking on one of the branches of the river Amazon, to explore 
howled, as they rushed on the small and terrified band. their way until its junction with the main stream, down which they are to voy- 

— age to the sea. The object is to ascertain, by survey, the practicability of bring- 

THE DISCOVERY. ing goods up the river Amazon, to within twelve days’ journey of Lima, thus 

Sicin Manin Gilde’ Racial Opening a new channel for the commerce of Europe with Peru, without the 

nae rele a ae ; ; .| danger and loss of time consequent on a passage round Cape Horn. The Peru- 

; It’s a nasty thing,”’ said Mr. Dornton, the stock broker, as he settled himself | yj. government has promised every assistance in their power, and an escort of 

in the last inside place of the last Fulham coach, driven by our old friend Mat— soldiers, under the command of an intelligent native officer of Engineers, Com- 

an especial friend a need, be it remembered, to the fair sex. _, ., | modore Mason was, therefore, induced to give permission to those officers to 

pe i ” be outeide, said Mr. Jones, another stock broker, * for a trifle. remain for that purpose ; and from the known skill, energy, and perseverance of 

Nor I, as a speculator in options,” said Mr. Parsons, another frequenter of | | ieut. Smythé, who was with Capt. Beechey in the Blossom, on her voyage of 

the Alley. : os oe ’ : ; discovery along the north-west coast of the South American continent, there is 

P, wonder what Mat is waiting for,” said Mr. Tidwell, “for we are full, in- | 5554 reason to expect these enterprising officers will succeed in their useful 
side and out. though arduous attempt. 

Mr. Tidwell’s doubt was soon solved—the coach-door opened, and Mat, some- Vv A Nothi , ‘ , 
what ostentatiously inquired, what he very well knew—*I believe every place |. qqetahen.<t othing can be more singular than the unaccountable manner 
is took up inside !” in which plants spring up on certain occasions. ‘Thus after the great fire of 

‘‘ We're all here,” answered Mr. Jones, on behalf of the usual compliment of London in 1666, the whole surface of the devastated city was in a short time 
old strangers. covered with a luxuriant crop of the Sisymbrium irio, in such profusion, that it 

“T told you soma‘am,” said Mat, to a female who stood beside hith, but still leav- | YS calculated that the whole of the rest of Europe did not contain so many 
ing the door open to an invitation from within. However, nobody spoke—on the pay of this plant. Again, wherever a salt spring breaks out at a distance 
contrary, I felt Mr. Hindmarsh, my next neighbour, dilating himself like the frog | rom the sea, its vieusty immediately abounds with salt plants, although none 
im the feble. | grew there before. When lakes are drained, a new kind of vegetation springs 

‘I don’t know what I shall do,” exclaimed the woman; “ I've no where to go | "P: Thus, when the Danish island of Zealand was drained, Vilny observed 
to, and its raining cats and dogs !” Carex cyperoides springing up, although that species is naturally not a native of 

“ You'd better not hang about, any how,” said Mat, “for you may ketch your Denmark, but a native of the north of Germany.—Dr. Graves's Introductory 
death—and I’m the last coach—an’t I, Mr. Jones!” Lecture. 

‘To be sure you are,” said Mr. Jones, rather impatiently—*“ shut the door.” It was remarked the other day, with reference to the defeat of the Secretary 

‘«T told the lady the gentlemen could’nt make room for her,” answered Mat, in | Of the Zoological Society by Mr. Bruen at Carlow, that the Bear had got the 
a tone of apology—* I’m very sorry my dear,” (turning towards the female) “ you better of his keeper; and an Trish gentleman who had just returned from Lon- 
should have my seat, if you could hold the ribbons—but such a pretty one as you | don, seems to have been thinking of the same joke, when he addressed Mr. Vi- 
ought to have a coach of her own. gors on the hustings, with ‘* Be me sowl if ye had taken a walk in that Ragent’s 

He began slowly closing the door. Park at home, ye might have seen Bruen at the top of the poll, without coming 

“Stop, Mat, stop!” cried Mr. Dornton, and the door quickly unclosed again ; | t0 Carlow all the way.”—Morning Post. 

I can’t give up my place for I’m expected home to dinner; but if the lady A woodman employed in the forest belonging to the Abbey of Afflighem, in 
wouldn’t object to sit upon my knees—” | the canton of Assche, in Belgium, was a few days since pursuing a hare, when 

‘“‘ Not the least in the world,” answered Mat, eagerly, “you won't object, will | puss took refuge in a rabbit-hole at the foot of an old oak. He set to work to 
you, ma’m, for once in a way, with a married gentleman, and a wet night, and | dig her out, but instead of the fugitive, discovered an earthen vessel filled with 
the last coach on the road?” a large quantity of Spanish gold coin of the sixteenth century, which he con- 

“jf I thought I shouldn’t uncommode,” said the lady precipitately furling her | veyed carefully home, and thus was raised to comparative affluence. 
wet umbrella, which she handed in to one gentleman, whilst she favoured another About twelve years since Thomas Varcoe, of St. Stephen's, near St. Austell 
with her muddy pattens. She then followed herself, Mat shutting the door be- | ordered a coffin to be made for his personal accommodation. When brought to 
hind her, in such a manner as to help her in. “I'm sure I’m obliged for the | his house he demurred at the price charged, and threatened the carpenter with 
favour,” she said, looking round; ‘“‘ but which gentleman was so kind?” the loss of his custom, saying that “he should never make another coffin for 

‘It was I who had the pleasure of proposing, Madam,” said Mr. Dornton; | him.” [Last week the old man died, and the coffin, which had been over the 


and before he pronounced the last word she was in his lap, with an assurance | bed as an apple chest during the 12 years, was applied to its original destination. 
she would sit as lightsome as she could. Both seemed very well pleased with | — Falmouth Packet. 


the arrangement ; but to judge according to the rules of Lavater, the rest of Lord Haddington, the new viceroy of Ireland, was better known as Lord Bin- 
the company were but ill at ease. For my own part, I candidly confess I was | ying He was the intimate personal friend and warm political supporter of the 
equally out of humour with myself and the person who had set me such an late Mr. Canning. They had been at Eton together, and were afterwards con- 
example of gallantry. I, who had read the lays of the Troubadours—the awards temporaries at Christ Church, Oxford. In 1829 ae Binning was considered 
Te @ “p co “ > sali 99, is ” y . 
of the old “ Courts of Love ”—the lives of the “ preux Chevaliers "—the his- | oF the party of Mr. Huskisson, but after the death of that statesman he opposed 
tory of Sir Charles Grandison—to be outdone in courtesy to the sex by a mar- | 4. Reform Bill. not certainly in the violent spirit of a Winchilsea or a Wick- 
ried stoekbroker! How I grudged him the honour she conferred upon him—how | joy but with the temper and tact, though not the eloquence of, a Harrowby 
? . . ' ’ J] . : , ” 
I envied his feelings! soa e epee ’ ' Lord Binning is an excellent and industrious man of business, and is considered 
I did not stand alone, in this unjustifiable jealousy; Messrs. Jones, Hind- | 4, jaye g good judgment and sound common sense 
marsh, Tidwell, and Parsons, seemed equally disinclined to forgive the chival- Nova Scotie. ~N Scotia bes be lo ‘ : dered i 
rous act which had, as true knights, lowered all our crests, and blotted our ‘scut- E rau _ ~ I ot oan as he ng and so unjustly considere be 
cheons, and cut off our spurs. Many an unfair jibe was launched at the champion aes ; — ~ my eg armen haba abitable qouutey, that I may or 
of te fa, nd when he attempted to ena int conversion wih the ly ne, | Mein to ome detail ao nhaiants and acl; fr, ha Don 
= sorare by waesent yee yr tyibe hat is stirring in the Alley?” | U') © Kanagelis~<the desnalio’ aod a neal of Serten ond Gaee 
‘« What is doing in Dutch?” * How are the Rentes?”’ ‘ A - : a * : 
To all these questions Mr. Dornton incontinently returned business-like rer ype * views in the vicinity < ed ne — 
answers, according to the last Stock Exchange quotations ; and he was in the ay bens re ph a pra Rect ene ye capita i aan peshe of the 
middle of an elaborate enumeration, that so and so was very firm, and so and - guevings anata ssheuiies ro a of Nowpact and Yermentn, iaean OR 
pA the bre Same ee, poner Bend brewed, rca Geena ie” ane’ | to excite the wonder of strangers, that they exist in a territory which has always 
“They are looking up, my dear,” answered Mr. Dornton, somewhat abstract- —— —* te me yt part of the continent of North America, 
edly ; and before the other stockbrokers had done tittering the stage stopped. onigemery Martins iywis — ste ’ 
A bell was rung, and whilst Mat stood beside the open coaeh door, a staid female | _ Death of an Indian Princess.—The favourite squaw of the Michigan Chief, 
in a calash and clogs, with a lantern in her hand, came clattering pompously mag 7 wy a the fay aed pay ey eee Key p the 
down a front garden. se of the rifle, at the Strand a ictoria theatres, junday Ol con- 
“Ie Sassh Pease come ;” inquired a shrill voice. sumption. She was the daughter of a French General Officer, and about 28 
“Yes, I a gr +: jr whe had been dry nursed from town ;—are you, eed a! ro 8 re wee peers heey - Fwy een es ee o 
ma‘am, number ten, Grove Place ?” : , , , ould 
“ This is Mr. Dornton’s,” said the dignified woman in the hood, advancing she tried to evade his summons, and _ not having, to her knowledge, com- 
her lantern —“ and—mercy on us! you're in master’s lap.” mitted a single evil action, she was not afraid to obey that summons. In conse- 














ted his hat between his fingers, shifted from one leg to the other, up the garden, and down the area, of number ten. 


A shout of laughter from five of the inside passengers corroborated the as- | quence of the apprehensions of the Chief that she would not be buried as be- 
sertion, and like a literal cat out of the bag, the civant lady, forgetting her um- | Came her station, she was received into the Christian Church, and baptized on 
brella and her pattens, bolted out of the coach, and, with feline celerity, rushed the Sunday morning, a few hours before her death, by the name of “ Antoinette 
O Whow O Qua.” On the same evening that she died, and for some time after 

“ Renounce the woman !” said Mr. Dornton, as he scuttled out of the stage | her demise, the grief of her husband knew no bounds, while her sister and fol- 
—“* Why the devil did'nt she tell me she was the new cook?” lowers joined in a wail the most heart-piercing. On Tuesday her remains were 

anata interred in St. John’s Church, Waterloo road. The body was dressed in the 
Sunntary. down each side was a strip of green cloth trimmed with red; a few leaves of 
laurel, bearing a bouquet, were placed on her breast ; ear-rings loaded with or- 


usual habiliments of the country, over which was an elaborately-worked shroud ; 
Some years ago, as the late Rev. Mr. Pringle, of Perth, was taking a walk | naments were in her ears, and her cheeks were painted red. All her jewels were 


Acting under the advice or rather the direction of Mr. Malony and his Com- | one summer's afternoon upon the Inch, two young beaux took it into their heads | placed in the coffin with her ; the whole being covered with a splendid Indian 
mittee, Lord Warrington challenges Mr. M‘Alpine, the gaby of the tale. ‘That | to break a jest upon the old parson. Walking briskly up to him, and making | shawl. When the body was committed to its last home, the behaviour of the 


gentleman, 





however, denies having pledged himself; but, to compromise mat- | their bow politely, they asked him if he would tell them the colour of the Devil’s | Chief was manly im the extreme, yet expressive of deep and heartfelt sorrow. 
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foot of the grave with several Indian characters, | men, like silks, are not so easily matched as some people imagine !—Comic | 
" ci ark for any one | Keepsake. 
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He marked the tombstone at the 
praying that the foot of no stranger might profane it, and as am uy rv 
of his tribe who might visit the spot to know who it was that reposed t ere. 
the conclusion of the burial service, a white rose was thrown Into the grav “rh 
one of his followers pronounced a funeral oration in the Indian ce By: - 
purpose of the Chief and his warriors, who” accompanied hin to Dagems , isto) 
obtain a sum of money due from the British Government, for a track of land 
sold by the grandfather of the present Chief He comes on the right of his 
wife and self, as the land partly belonged to the tribe of which she was Queen. 

A substitute for indigo has just been patenteed, which bids fair to surpersede 
that expensive dye. We have inspected some articies of silks and woollens, 
which present a beautiful appearance, and we have seen testimonials affirming 
that the colours stand the test of light, heat, and exposure to the atmosphere. 

Letters just received from Constantinople, state, that the alterations in the 
Consular Establishment of the Levant, made by Lord Melbourne’s Cabinet, 

imave just been earried into effect. Mr. Cartwright, who has been British Con- 
sul-General at Constantinople for sixteen years, retires on a pension, the post of 
Consul-General being abolished, but he retains his appointment of agent to the 
East India Company - Mr. Niven Moore, late Cancellier at Constantinople, has 
been appointed Consul at Beyrout in Syria (vice Mr. Abbott, deceased). Mr. 
Cumberbatch is confirmed as Vice-Consul and Cancellier at Constantinople, with 
a fixed salary and fees of office. Mr. John Kerr is named Consul at Adrianople 
(vice Duveluz, deceased); and Mr. Charles Blunt, Consul at Salonica (vice 
Charnaud, deceased). -All these newly-appointed Consuls have fixed salaries, 
and permission to trade, besides their Consular fees. 

On Saturday, the will of Jonathan Peel (uncle to Sir Robert Peel, Bart.), of 
Accrington, in the county of Lancaster, Esq., was lodged in the Archbishop of 
Canterbury's Court. The personal property of this gentleman (within the pro- 
vince of Canterbury alone) was sworn to be under the value of £600,000, and a 
stamp duty of £7,500 paid upon the probate 

The Master of the Horse’s-Office, Jan. 17.—His Majesty has been graciously 
pleased to appoint Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. H. F. ©. Cavendish, to be 
Equerry in Ordinary to his Majesty, vice the Lord De Lile and Dudley, pro- 
moted. 

His Majesty has been graciously pleased to appoint Colonel W. Wemyss, to 
be Equerry Extraordinary to his Majesty, vice Cavendish, promoted. 

His Majesty has conferred on Major William F. Williams, half-pay unattach- 
ed (late 85th regiment), the honour of the third class of the Royal Hanoverian | 
Guelphic Order of Knighthood. 

His Majesty has been graciously pleased to confer the Military decoration of 
he Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order on Lieutenant-Col. James Harvey, half- 
pay 92d Highlanders. 

We regret to announce the decease of the Lady Susan Lygon, which took 
place on Friday last, at Port Eliot, in Cornwall. 

The Countess of Haddington has taken her departure from Berkeley square, 
to join the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, at Dublin Castle. His Excellency has 
just made the following appointments :—Private Secretary, Capt. W. A. B 
Hamilton, R.N.; State Steward, Col. C. H. Hastings ; Comptroller, the Right 
Hon. Lord Lovaine; Gentleman Usher and Master of the Ceremonies, Sir 
Stuart Bruce ; Master of the Horse, Colonel Hon. W. Gore; First Chaplain, 
Rev. C. Vignolles, D.D.  Aides-de-Camp: Capt. Chas. Bagot, Grenadier , 
Guards ; Capt. S. H. Paget, 52d Light Infantry; Licut. Robert Baillie, 72 
Highlanders ; Lieut. Denis Daly, 7th Hussars 

Prince Augustus of Portugal —His Royal Highness took his departure for 
Falmouth on Sunday, attended by Sir Andrew Barnard and the Noblemen of 
his suite. ‘The Prince on the previous evening dined with M. Sarmento, the 
Portuguese Minister, when a large party of the Nobility, including the Duke of 
Wellington, were invited to meet his Royal Highness. ‘The Duke of Welling- 
ton took leave of the Prince on Sunday morning, and presented him with a 
splendid sabre, of British manufacture, as a token of his esteem. A deputa- 
tion of Polish officers waited upon his Royal Highness, at the Clarendon, on 
Saturday, to congratulate him on his marriage with Queen Donna Maria, and to 
offer their services in her army. ‘The Prince received them very affably, and 
expressed his gratitude for their kind attention and well wishes for his future 
welfare. It has been erroneously stated that the Prince has not seen her Ma- 
jesty, or his sister the Duchess of Braganza, since 1829, when he escorted the 
latter to the Brazils. ‘This is not correct. In 1832, when Dom Pedro left 
Paris to undertake the expedition to Terceira, the Duke of Leuchtenberg was 
then on a visit to his sister, and it was during his stay there that Donna Maria | 
formed the strong attachment she has evinced for him. At that period over- 
tures had already been made, on the part of Louis-Philippe, and the Duke of 
Nemours, his second son, which were rejected by the lady. The partiality 
shown to the Duke of Leuchtenberg. in preference to the Duke of Nemours, so 
wounded the amour propre of the Citizen-King, who did not forget that the 

Prince had also been the rival of his son for the throne of Belgium, that a polite 
notice was sent by the Commissaire de Police, intimating that the presence in 
France of a member of the Bonaparte family was against the law. Forty-eight 
hours’ notice was given him, with his passport, to quit Paris for Germany, or 
any other part he might think proper, beyond the French territory ; with which 
order the Prince instantly complied, and returned to Munich. ‘This act of Louis- 
Philippe so incensed the spirited Donna Mana, that she exclaimed shortly after 


at a public ball, * I would not have one of the Orleans family if he possessed | 


the riches of the world; give me the Duke of Leuchtenberg; I want a ruler | 
over my people.” The splendid equipages built in this country for his Royal 

Highness, were shipped, with 20 horses, and the two full-blood saddle-horses 

presented by his Majesty to the Prince frem the Royal stud, when at Brighton, 

a few days since. The Prince, during his short stay in this country, experienced 

the greatest attention from their Majesties, the Duke of Wellington, and Noble- 

men of all parties. ‘The Count Megan, who accompanies the Prince to Lisbon, 

was his governor or tutor; and after participating in the rejojcings on the ocea- 

sion of the royal nuptials, he will return to Munich; but Baron Gustavus Bill- 

ing will probably remain in his suite as private secretary. The Prince is son of 
the renowned Eugene Beauharnois, and brother-in-law of Dom Pedro —London 
paper. 

The Count de St. Aulaire arrived at Paris from Vienna, a few days ago, and 
had an audience of Louis Philippe. On his way from Vienna, M. de St. 
Aulaire stopped two days at Manheim, when it was generally reported that he 
was commissioned to ask for the Duke of Orleans the hand of the Princess 
Mary, eldest daughter of Princess Stephanie Beauharnois, daughter of the Em- 
press Josephine, who married the Grand Duke of Baden, predecessor of the 
reigning Grand Duke. The Princess Mary is 17 years of age. 

We understand that Miss Agnes Strickland, to whose pen The Court Journal 
has not unfrequently been indebted, has a three volume work of romance, 
intitled “‘ The Pilgrims of Walsingham; or, ‘Tales of the Middle Ages,” 
nearly ina state of completion.— Court Journal, Jan. 2A. 

At the last sitting of the French Royal Academy of Medicine, the President 
announced that he had in his possession a bond for the payment of 1000 frances 
per annum, presented to the Institution by a widow lady (Madame Michel). 
‘The money is to be given as an annual prize for the best memoire on the effects 
of grief. 

It is said that Mr. Thomas Roscoe, Editor of the ‘“ Landseape Annual,” is 
engaged upon an * Excursion in North Wales,” to be embellished with plates 


The late conquest of Algiers by the French has made known a cement used | 


in the public works of that city. It is composed of two parts of ashes, three of 
clay, and one of sand. This composition, called by the Moors ‘ fabbi,” being 
again mixed with oil, resists the inclemencies of the weather better than marble 
itself. 

Chapter on Matches.—How often do we hear of a Miss So-and-so having 
made an ‘‘ excellent match’’—clever creature! Sometimes the “ ¢reacle-moon”’ 
has scarcely waned, before we are informed the said Miss So-and-so’s “ excel- 
ent match” is terribly “dipped.” Mama and her dear gossips—all shrewd 
match-makers—find, too late, that they have “burnt their fingers.” The 
youth, too, is disappointed ; he quits his domestic hearth. Yes! the spark (like 
his protonymic of the tinder-bor) will “go out,” motwithstanding the late 
Miss So-and-so “blows him up” till out of breath! There is to be a fight 
at Moulsey. His predilection for “excellent matches” still survives; he 
mounts a white hat and a dog-cart, and bowls to the ground. Fickle man! 
He leaves So-and-so, and goes to bet! In his days of courtship, he had feign- 
ed a fondness for mineralogy and mechanics. When So-and-so reminds him of 
it, he replies, “Mineralogy! O, yes, I am still fond of a ‘good spar.’ Me- 
chanics! Well—am I not going all the way to Moulsey to see—a mill” A 
rowing-match ensues ; and he sarcastically recalls to the recollection of So-and- 
so his penchant for phrenology, and “ How he always delighted to handle a 
scull.” “ Bowled out” at cricket-matches, and “*plucked” at pigeon-matches, 
the career of this “excellent match” is soon terminated; and So-and-so has 
the mortification to read over the catalogue of her own household furniture. 
rod matchless set of Sévre porcelain, of which she had taken so much care, is 

ocked down. Her diawing-room curtains, with sofa and chairs to match, 
all come to the hammer. Her pearl set, her rings, and even her gaudy French 
waten goes at the general winding up! T never hear of an “excellent match,” 
but I think of my dear aunt Deborah. The sleeves of her best “ shot siik,”’ 
like So-and-so’s husband, was rather “ out at elbows.” Her economy suggested 
a new pair of sleeves to “wear out the body.” She tried the shops (and pa- 
tence) of every mercer, from east to west, and, at last, “‘ such an obliging young 
man at the new shop!” matched it for her directly. The next morning aunt 


Deborah found her “ excellent match” was shot with a different colour! Wo 


painters, but a man of wonderfully varied talent—a sculptor as well as modeller, 
an architect, a musician, and a poet,—and, moreover, a man of extraordinary 
learning and science. He was, besides, connected, in one way or another, with 


an engineer, with Pope Leo X., and with the kings Lewis XII. and Francis I. | 
of France. ‘The life of such an artist, written by an enlightened patron of the | 
arts, himself a distinguished amatewr—(we have understood that an opera com- 


] chance to be unknown to our readers 


| experiments of those who are reputed masters in the art of making implements 


it Gallenberg now describes the gradual decay of thi 


Cour s splendid painting, 


and finds, in the circumstances, strong argument for preferring moveable gjl 


—- pictures to immovable frescos. These last must always be exposed to disaster - 
’ 


LEONARDO DA VINCI. t 


Leonardo da Vinci, von Hugo Graf von [Count of] Gallenberg. Leipzig : 
Fleischer ; London, Black & Young. 
Leonardo da Vinci was not only one of the greatest of the great Italian 


l 


Iudovico Sforza, surnamed 7/ More, with Casar Borgia, who employed him as 


posed by Graf von Gallenberg is a favourite upon the German stage )—seemedc 


put we should have thought this one of the most imperilled of frescos. The re. 


fectory, in which a whole monastery daily assembled at meal times, seemed to 


be tolerably secure against damp. But, in truth, as our noble biographer ob- 
serves— 


“The gnawing tooth of all-consuming time, or the unfitness of its situation, 


were not so much in fault as the careless ignorance, the paltry maleyo- 


enceofman. * * * At first this painting was the object of universal admi- 


ration—was the glory of Leonardo da Vinci. Sixteen years later, in the time of 
Francis |., it was still so beautiful, so well preserved, that this monarch would 
have given anything to carry it off to France. Happily his attempts were fruit. 


ess. 
Armenini, who saw it in the middle of the 16th century, expresses regret at 


‘ea : “aire | having already lost half its brilliancy ; and if we are to believe the Mi 
to have good promise in it ; and we opened this volume with eager anticipations |" Bi y y ; and if we are to believe the Milanese Lo. 


of pleasure. ‘They have been considerable disappointed. The Count deals , 


nazzo, the colours faded so rapidly, that the outlines only remained to show the 


| exce “EO 4 » aw] * * > ‘ . 
not in a flowing narrative, and has collected but few of those gossipping anec- | . prose sap - — etutitie a ping ka vce laments that only the 
jotes which give biography its charm. His work consists almost entirely of | "°™@!DS of the Last Supper were to be seen, and observing that the fault was in the 
Sak See eee ; aa aa igis | wall, from which the mortar or plaster crumbled, he commissioned an ab] 
arguments upon disputed points in Leonardo's history,—as, whether his birth | hin Ma hie 4 88 f Seen whe mw Re ee e 
were legitimate or illegitimate, accompanied by a dry statement of facts. Stull | OF the P sccm hoo is aiibea aun om : a nd a4 1 oP ; , Says, 
the life of such a man cannot be wholly uninteresting ; and, without entering | gures, fe "es ’ aked parts, as heads, feet, and 


5 | 


into any detail of Leonardo’s career, we shall select some of the few, the very | 


hands, were almost entirely destroyed.” In 1652, the Dominicians, seeing it in 


few, passages and anecdotes to be found in his biographer’s pages, which may | so deplorable a condition, not only abandoned it to its fate, but did not hesitate 


to cut off the fee, of the Saviour, and of the Apostle nearest him, in order to 


: 2 - eas . . : snlarge the refectory door. + + # 726, the » Lotti , 
Leonardo was the son of a Florentine official, a Notaja della Signorta, and in | enlarge r y door.t In 1726, the painter Belotti, after some 


his earliest childhood discovered the strong graphic bent of his genius. We | 


satisfactory experiments, offered to revive the painting. ‘The result of his labours 


told thet | was happy. By a process, which he unfortunately kept secret, he succeeded in 
are told tha : ; : ,_ | breathing. as 1 sw life i » fade * * aaa 
“Ser Piero (the father) could not do otherwise than comply with his son’s | vreathing, as it were, new life into the faded colours. But a few years 

: : ; it} | afterwards, despite all the care and pains then bestowed upon its preservation 
wishes ; for the inclination so early developed, the honour then connected with | the painting velameed labo the deevints seaiitiin. tm 1700 eaulaae tae , 
the practice of art, and the ample remuneration which every gifted artist was | ! _ Sf . é artist under- 


entitled to hope for, were guarantees for the lad’s welfare. He therefore lost | 


took a similar restoration. But, less skilful than his predecessor, his blunders 


no time in informing his friend, Master Andrea da Verocchio, whom Florence | completely ruined the painting ; rps that, Lanzi says, “* there remained but three 
Hien estneniadl hak ablest avtiat ‘of his son's talents and wishes.” | heads which could possibly be ascribed to Leonardo.’’ For this failure he de- 
The stories told of Da Vinci's wonderful progress in art, and the despair in manded £500 of the Dominicans. * Although Napoleon is said to have 


. ; ae ae F ‘ iven the strictest orders to spare this refectory, some cava > the 
| which old Verocchio abandoned it in consequence of his pupil having painted to 8 I y m Iry were there 


: . r ° . | qué red, b whi yainti ing ived its ath- . 
perfection an angel in an altar-piece which Verocchio was preparing for the | 4 vartered, by which the painting finally received its death-blow 


monks of Valombrosa, are well known. 


Amoretti, when about to write Leonardo’s life, visited the picture. Upon 


} . . . . 
Leonardo soon acquired such celebrity as an artist as induced Ludovico Sforza | apn a gg he yo close > - ~r goenteng, and yo see nothing. 
to invite him to Milan. The ducal invitation we have not; but the artist's | rt ot _ a“ ’ rd om ae ath nap oe damaged. ene pereanved 
answer has been preserved, and its manner induces a suspicion that his High- | pon nis no ded - rd poy j ‘anne aa ” Po mpeuss, — eames roms the wall, 
ness had inquired what Leonardo could do for him besides painting. It is a | he anny ee seta bl a : eh _ veil, de those who looked at it from 
very singular document, upon which Count Gailenberg observes— | below. So that, in fact, the composition of the plaster would seem to be the 


“Tn order to form an idea of the multifarious studies of Leonardo's youth, | 
of his extensive and profound acquirements, it is sufficient to read his answer to | 
| 


| Ludovico Sforza’s invitation. * * * I must remark, that Leonardo wrote 


it with his left hand, and that the original is therefore to be read in the Oriental 
fashion, from right to left.* 

The letter reminds us a little of the Marquess of Worcester’s ‘“* Century of 
Inventions.” Some of our readers may have read it before, but, as it is not 
commonly known in England, it may be worth while to translate a few pas- 
sages :— 


“‘ Most illustrious Signor, having now sufficiently seen and considered the 


of war, and satisfied myself that their inventions differ in nothing from the in- 
struments in common use, I shall endeavour, without detriment to others, to 
lay my secrets open to your Excellency, placing them at your disposal; as I 
confidently hope that, in due time and season, all the matters here belaw enume- 
rated, may be made effective. 

1. I have means of making very light bridges, very easy of carriage, with 





which to pursue, and sometimes to fly trom, the enemy ; and others secure, and | ~ 


invulnerable by fire or battle, easy to be laid down and to be removed. And, | 
further, means of burning and destroying those of the enemy. 


2. For sieges I know how to draw the water out of the fosses, how to make | 


root of the mischief. ‘This is an evil that modern science might for the future 
guard against. 

We may confirm this melancholy history by the testimeny of English travellers. 
When Richardson saw the painting, seventy or eighty years ago, he described 
it as ruined, and all the Apostles on the right hand as entirely defaced—and yet 
it had even then been more than once retouched and restored, been whitewashed 
and washed clean again. When Barry was in Italy, it was being repainted—he 
saw the miserable dauber engaged on his work of mischief. 





Tt This has been represented as done when the painting was perfect. 


—~— 
LORD JOHN RUSSELL AND THE BISHOP OF EXETER. 

The following letters close the correspondence between the Lord Bishop of 

Exeter and Lord John Russell :— 
TO THE RIGHT REVEREND THE BISHOP OF EXETER. 
Saltram, Jan. 5, 1835. 

My Lord—I had the honour to receive the night before last, two letters from 
your Lordship, dated on the 31st ult., and 2d instant. 
It appears from the inquiries | have made that early in 1833, and before the 


| introduction into the House of Commons of the Tithe Commutation by Lord 
| 


Althorp, a conference took place between the first Minister of the Crown, 


. teh : ‘ assisted by two of his colleagues, chbi Sante ~ 
eetdigon- with ladhers, aad'en talibiey 48 Other Giads sgnertehting to each eng- | assisted by s colleagues, and the Archbishop of Canterbury on the sub 


ditions. 


| ject of tithes. In that conference the Archbishop expressed his own individual 


| opinion that the outline of the 1 , s aaalil 
3. Item, if, from the height of the ramparts, or the strength of the town or | os of the plan proposed to him was open to great objections. 


of its site, cannon could not be used in the siege, I have means of destroying | 
every fortress that is not actually founded on the live rock 

4. I have likewise devised a sort of cannon, most convenient and easy to be | 
transported, with which to shoot a tempest of burning matters, the smoke where- | 
of should terrify the enemy, to his great injury and disorder. 

5. I have devised a mode, by means of narrow winding ways. noiselessly to | 
reach any place, to effect which it may be needful to pass under fosses or rivers. 

6. | can make safe, covered carriages, which can enter the lines of the enemy 
despite his artillery ; nor is there any body of horse so strong that they would 
not break through ; and behind these the infantry may follow, without damage 
or hindrance 

But enough of Leonardo's military inventions—pass we to his arts of | 
peace :— 

10. In time of peace I trust to compete with any one, and to give perfect | 
satisfaction, in architecture, in the building of public and private edifices, and in | 
conveying water from one place to another. 

Item, I will undertake, in sculpture, whether in marble, bronze, or clay, as also 
in painting, to do what can be done, and compete with every other, be that other | 
who he may. [| could, further, undertake the bronze horse which is to ensure | 
the immortal glory and eternal honour of your Excellency’s father, of happy 
memory, and of the whole house of Sforza. 

‘** And should any of these things be by any one deemed impossible and im- 
practicable, I profess myself ready to make experiment of them in your park, or 
in whatever place shall please your Excellency, to whom I most humbly recom- 
mend myself, &c.” 








At Milan, one of Leonardo’s first artistic labours—for he was employed in | 
several of the various capacities in which he offered his services—was the above- | 
mentioned statue of Francis Sforza. He completed the model; but the Duke 
had not at the moment money to cast it in bronze; and the model itself was de- } 
stroyed when Milan was entered by the French, who used it as a target for their | 
bowmen. But his great Milanese work,—indeed, the great achievement of | 
Leonardo da Vinci's professional life, upon which his fame long mainly depended, 
—was his fresco painting of the Last Supper, in the refectory of the Domini- 
can monastery. We will endeavour to condense the history of this master- 
piece ou 

‘* Leonardo planned this picture, according to the wish of the Duke, who was | 
much bent upon beautifying the Milanese Dominican Monastery. ‘The wall it | 
was to occupy was eight and twenty feet long, and he was therefore obliged to | 
make his figures half as large againas life. * * * 

| ‘*He who looks at this great picture, so far as the misfortunes of past times 
have left it visible, will comprehend how short a period were two or three years, 
for such a wonderful creation of art; especially for an artist so anxious, so diffi- 
cult to be pleased with his own performance, as Leonardo. His contemporary, 
Luca Pacciolo, says Leonardo always seemed to tremble when he was preparing 
to paint; and, from his sense of the grandeur of art, never finished what he 
began, discovering faults in those of his works which appeared to others mira- 
cles of perfection. He had to meditate the grouping, which the first painters 
have declared to be pre-eminently skilful and natural, in the separate parts and 
| actions, as well as in the whole. For this he had first to execute cartoons. * * * | 
The cartoon drawings of the thirteen heads were long preserved in the house of | 
the Counts Arconati, then transferred to the Marquess Gasnedi. ‘They next 
| passed into the possession of the Venetian family of Sogredo, and, upon its ex- 
| tinction, were sold to the English consul Odni.” 
| This marvellous English name may, we believe, be translated Udney. Mr. 
| Udney’s collection of pictures was very choice ; upon his death it was, we be- 
| lieve, dispersed. These cartoons, however, as our readers will no doubt remem- 
ber, came eventually into the possession of Sir Thomas Lawrence, and were 
sold, not long since, at Christie’s. 

“An anecdote respecting the Prior of the Monastery, for whom the picture 
| was designed, has been often repeated,—that Leonardo, irritated at this person’s 
| senseless exhortations to get on, jestingly told the Duke that he would make 
| him the model for his Judas.—seems to be true enough. But, that he actually 
| put his threat in execution, and that the Prior’s head was transmitted as that of 
| Judas to posterity, who except De Piles, and his copyists, can be simple enough 
| to believe? What! a Prior in his own Monastery, where he is almost despotic, 

suffer his own portrait to remain an object of constant ridicule to the order and 
to strangers! * * * Cristoforo Giraldi, a man of sound judgment, and a | 
contemporary of Leonardo's, whom I thence esteem the best witness, thus re- | 
lates the story: ‘*Da Vinci had completed the Redeemer and eleven of the 
| Apostles, as well as the body of Judas; only the head of this last was wanting. 
The Prior and his Monks, who thought he delayed too long with this head, com- 

plained to the Duke, and he questioned Leonardo. The artist assured the 
| Prince that no day passed in which he did not work at the picture, and that he 
| was constantly meditating upon the Judas, and seeking, amongst the vilesi of 
| mankind, for a countenance fitted to express his treacherous heart. But that, if 
| he could find none better, he should be obliged at last to paint the head of the 
| Prior, who left him no peace. At length he found a man with the very face he 
| wanted ; he instantly took his likeness, and completed his work.” 














* This mode of writing he seems to have adopted in noting his inventions, to guard 


against discovery. But why he should write a letter that could only be read with 
i difficulty, is not so clear, 





Other communications took place, altogether confined to the Primate personally, 
and not imparted to any other of the Bishops. 

When I made my speech at Totnes, I was under the impression, that these 
communications between his Majesty’s servants and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury were on the part of the latter in a more formal and representative character, 
and were more determined in opposing sentiments than according to my recent 
inquiries and present conviction they really were. 

Everything that has since passed between your Lordship and myself has 
arisen out of that simple misapprehension on my part. 1 deeply regret this mis- 
apprehension ; I should feel that I were unworthy of the post which I lately 
filled in his Majesty’s Councils, and of the honour of representing my late 
constituents, if I could have the least hesitation in declaring what I now believe 
to be the truth ; and at the same time expressing my concern if anything which 
may have fallen from me im speaking or in writing, should have had the effect of 
throwing even the most passing discredit wpon the conduct or character of the 
Bench of Bishops, whose authority and just influence it must ever be my anxious 
wish to support.—I have the honour to be, my Lord, you Lordship’s obedient 
servant, J. Russet. 

TO LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 


Exeter, Jan. 6, 1835. 

My Lord—I have this instant received your Lordship’s letter of yesterday's 
date from Saltram. 

I trust that it is unnecessary for me to say that if any unpleasant feeling has 
been excited in my mind by anything which has passed, it is completely re- 
moved by the frank and honourable communication which your Lordship has 
made to me. , 

Having deemed it my duty to communicate to the public what I have before 
written to your Lordship, it would be a gratification to me to give the same pub- 
licity to the feeling which I now express. I therefore take the libertv of saying 
that I should rejoice if your Lordship should do me the henour of allowing this 
letter to accompany the publication of your present sentiments, if it be your 
pupose to publish them. 


In saying this I hope to be understood as wishing to taking that course which 


| it may be most satisfactory to your Lordship that I should take, in order to give 
| full effect to my declaration, that you have in your letter to me, in a manner 


highly honourable to your candour, removed every unpleasant impression which 
I may have personally received, and every shadow of imputation on the charac- 
ter and conduct of the Bishops in general. I have the honour to be, my Lord, 
your Lordship’s most obedient and humble servant, H. Exerer. 


—~——. 
From our files by the Rhone. 
THE SPEAKER. 


From the Courier. 

It is not out of any personal motives that Mr. Abercromby is to be proposed or 
that he consents, but only to vindicate a “ public principle which the reformed 
House of Commons think it their duty to maintain.” We are glad that he has 
so wisely decided. The high character and great abilities of the Right Hon. 
Gentleman would make him a formidable opponent against the late possessor of 
the Chair, but, under present circumstances, he must unite in his favour the 
suffrages of all independent men. The Chronicle justly eulogises Mr. Aber- 
cromby, whose talents and reputation would at all times ensure his success 
against other competitors, except one who had long been in possession of the 
chalr, and that circumstance tells against Sir C. Sutton, because he has used the 
influence which the confidence of the Reformed Parliament gave him to hasten 
its dissolution, and to serve the interests of a faction. The following is the 
correspondence published on this subject :— 

. «Woburn Abbey, Jan. 27. 

“ My dear Abercromby—I was very sorry to find, from the different communi- 
cations which I have had with you, that you were so unwilling to comply with 
the desire of many Members of the House of Commons, that you should be 
proposed for the Chair at the meeting of the new Parliament. After you had 
declined, however, I should have been myself reluctant to press on you a pro- 
position which I found personally unacceptable. But when I tell you that I 
have been urged from various quarters, and in the strongest terms, to place be- 
fore you the earnest wishes and general concurrence of those with whom you 
have been connected in public life, that you should allow yourself to be put in 
nomination for the chair, I trust you will re-consider your decision. Above all, 
I think you will be influenced by the argument I have to state, that they view 
the present election of a Speaker as a question not solely of individual prefer- 
ence, but of public principle ; and they are convinced that, in order to try this 
question with the utmost advantage, it is of great importance that you should 
not decline this high honour if the House should be willing to confer it upon 
you.—I remain ever yours, most faithfully, J. RUSSELL.” 

** Fenton’s Hotel, Jan. 29. 

“My dear Lord John,—My earnest desire to decline the honour of being pro- 
posed as a candidate for the Chair, on the meeting of the new Parliament, has 
been so often and so strongly expressed to you and to others, that I was in hopes 
that it would have been acquiesced in. However painful it would have been to 
me to maintain my Own Opinion, in opposition to that of so many of my friends, 
I should have adhered to it if the approaching contest had involved only a ques- 
tion of personal preference. AsIam now aware that the governing motive of 
those who wish me to alter my decision, is a desire to vindicate a public princi- 
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1835. She Albion. 


ple, which they think it is their duty as Members of the House of Commons to | security. ‘The great powers wish to lull asleep the people of England and 
maintain, I feel that the indulgence of my own wishes would subject me to the | France, in order to obtain the victory of the Tories over the Whigs. The pro- 
charge of obstinacy or of selfishness ; and, therefore, if the choice should fall | mise of peace which seems to result from disarming, is a means of success for 
on me, I shall be ready to perform the duties of the office to the best of my | the Wellington Cabinet. 
ability. Tremain yours, very truly and faithfully, “J. ABERCROMBY.” Paris, Feb. 7.—At the Sitting of the Spanish Chamber of Proceres, on the 
ll From the Standard. 26th ult., the following Address to the Queen was proposed :— 
The Chronicle informs us that a trial will be made to force into the chaira! “Madam! The Proceres of the Kingdom have seen with the deepest grief, 


Speaker above the suspicion of partisanship, in the person of Mr. Abercromby, | the horrible attempt committed on the 18th inst., by a troop either deceived or 
the representative of exactly the basest and most disaffected constituency in the | rebellious, which forgetting the armed force is essentially passsive and obedient 
island—the Radical mob of Edinburgh. Mr. Littleton, we think, has reason to | and ought never to be a deliberate body, broke the bonds of society, and violating 

, ’ 


lament that he is not recommended by the character of his constituents : for, | both t e nici ili j in di : ‘ 
personally, he is certainly more eminent for the qualities by which, only, Mr. | cenebitadied Gidansic aa ee ee eee 
Abercromby is distinguished—namely, dullness and duplicity in public affairs; | The Proceres feel that they would fail in their most sacred duties, if under 
and he has wasted the best part of his life in sighing for the Presidency of the | circumstances so critical, they did not declare respectfully to your Majesty that 
House of Commons. ‘There is but one apology, however, for not putting for- | they were ready to defend, with all their means and power, the glory and splen- 


ward Mr. seh eon in = = either gentlemen, but that one is conclu- | dour of the sceptre as well as the inviolability of the Laws of the Monarchy 

sive,—namely, the certainty that the pro tem. Member for Dublin cannot retain | without which there could be no felicity for the Crown e Proceres 0 e 
; f ; a 

his seat many weeks after the commencement of the session. But no matter ; | Ucity See § Proceres of th 


me : ‘ | Kingdom trust that your Majesty’s Government will take the most en ic 
be it Abercromby, Littleton, or 0 Connell, “The contest we'll abide.” Our | measures for et coal the pote of similar attempts, which are pbs 
only apprehension is, that our adversaries’ hearts will fail them when the time | rious to the holy cause of liberty 
comes. “They respectfully offer their most energetic co-operation in attaining this 
Strength of the Ministry—The Morning Post says the feeling of confidence | "€cessary object, in the hope that the responsibility of these scandalous events 
and attachment to the Administration of Sir R. Peel gains ground and increases | ™@Y fall upon the right head.” . 
with unexampled rapidity. Scarcely a day elapses without some fresh manifesta- | ‘lhe Duke de Rivas seemed to think the offer of supporting the Government 
tions of the growing strength of the great body of Conservatives, and additional | 1" the performance of its duties was unnecessary, since it always possessed a | 








ere. 










for the American Treaty is still before the Chambers, but the doubt 
still remains, although the accounts would seem to encourage the § 
would ultimately pass, and thus puta stop to all hostile demonst " 
have always been of opinion that whenever the French Chambers wou 
scend to examine the question fairly, justice and good policy would prevail, and 
war be averted. 

The accounts from Spain represent that the recent attempt at insurrection 
at Madrid has been put down, and order restored. Mina has not been more 
fortunate against the Carlists than his predecéssors—for the civil war still con- 
tinues unabated, and with no better prospects for the Queen’s success. A re- 
port is prevalent that the European powers are about to interfere, under the 
auspices of the Duke of Wellington, who is personally known to, and has much 
influence with all the leading families of Spain. His Grace has had several 
interviews with the Duke of Alava, his old companion in arms, who is now, we 
believe, the Spanish minister in London. It is hinted that Don Carlos might 
be prevailed upon to relinquish his personal claim to the crown in favour of his 
son, who might be betrothed to the young Queen, Ferdinand’s daughter. In this 
way it does appear the quarrel might be made up, tranquillity restored, and the 
wounds of the country healed. If the Duke of Wellington effects this desirable 
object, he will a second time be hailed as the Deliverer of Spain. 





demonstrations of feebleness on the part of our factious antagonists. The | sufficient and absolute power of suppressing such scandalous proceedings.—The | The House of Assembly of Lower Canada has commenced the session with 


insolent tone of bluster drops by imperceptible degrees into the querulous accents Minister of the Finances replied, that the power of the Government was by no 
of complaint ; the loud denunciations of successful hostility are gradually con- | means so absolute as had been stated, since it was called upon to defend itself | 
verted into the gentle remonstrances of discomfited opposition. Viewed, | #gainst accusations in the Procuradores as well as in this Chamber. He con- 
then, in every possible and imaginable light, the prospect of “merry England” is | ceived the second clause of the Address unnecessary, and as to the third clause 
brightening. | he wished it had been more distinct as to the question of responsibility, as the 

Count Pozzo di Borgo’s stay in London will not exceed a month after the as- | Ministers were ready to answer to any thing that might be urged against their | 
sembling of Parliament. He will then return to his post at Paris. Count conduct.—M. Gil de la Cuadra conceived that the Ministers of War and of the 
Woronzow, late Governor General of Odessa, will be the new Russian Ambas- Interior had compromised themselves in the late affair, and that the Chamber 
sador to the Court of St. James. ba ae - a Majesty that they had both been guilty of negiigence.— 

; ‘ net thet ‘ . re e Minister of the Interior spoke in his own defence, repeating the explanations 
Ba nry Hunt, the late member for Preston, has had a severe attack of he a before given. ‘The Marquess de Moncayo blamed the Minister of War, 

The Morning Post, in reference to a rumot thet the Queen was in © faie-way | and recommended the Ministry to advise her Majesty not to entrust the command 


;' . ‘ nh was | of one of the principal provinees of Spain to Gen. Llander.—The Minister of 
:o give an heir apparent to the Crown, states that after waiting in doubt for a | the Finances then defended himself, declaring that the Cabinet having charged 


unexampled tyranny and violence ; indeed, every mail brings us some fi act 
of violence and outrage upon the feelings and liberties of British subjects. The 
first act was to expunge from the minutes the speech from the throne, deliver- 
ed at the close of last session. The next was to address the Gover- 
nor, demanding that the elective principle be extended to the Legislative Coun- 
cil, the body which is analagous to the House of Lords—a demand which 
all know cannot be yielded without violating the fundamental character of 
the British constitution. England has given to Canada her own constitu- 
tion, and beyond this she cannot go. The House next distinguished itself by 
seizing and sending to the common jail Mr. Jessop, the Collector of the 
Customs, an officer holding his commission from the Crown; this out- 





few days, it is now warranted in saying the report has good foundation. the Minister of War with taking all the necessary measures, it had done all that 

Sir Robert Peel’s vote refused —At the North Warwickshire election, Sir | could be required of it, and that there was no occasion for it to remain in 
Robert Peel came from London, to vote for the Tory candidate, Sir Eardley | permanent sitting —The first two clauses of the Address were then adopted 
Wilmot. His suffrage, however, was refused on the ground of his being a | with some slight amendments, and the third, relating to the responsibility, was 
Cabinet Minister. Much altercation and legal argument was produced in con- | rejected.—Adjourned. "a 
sequence, which ended in the Sheriff’s ordering the Poll clerk to record the vote 
with the following remark on the margin of his book :—** An objection was made 
to Sir Robert Peel’s vote, on the ground of his being a Minister of State.” Sir | 
Robert immedistely left the booth, and entered his carriage, amidst the cheers 
of the populace. 

Sir Robert Wilson is expected to be nominated Lord High Commissioner 
of the Ionian Islands—he has already commenced making preparations for his 





— 


JAMAICA. 
By the packet ship Orbit, Capt. Mead, whic ved yesterday from Kingston, 
| (Jam.,) we have received regular files to ult, The Orbit had been 
| detained in quarantine for 40 days. The igleng jqyas tole.tbly quiet, although 
| the course pursued by the Governor, the Slig: appeared to meet 
| with considerable reprehension. He is charged disreg .rPing the informa- 
( eparture. ae = . tion of the established clergy and confiding in the fhisstateynent’s of the sectarian 
he commission of ecclesiastical affairs have commenced their sittings. preachers, with whom he was in constant interedarse ; and of refusing the ear- 
it appears that the Ministry have resolved to send a Consul General, or Consuls | €St and urgent request of the House of Assembly, and the inhabitants at large, 
to Persia, to protect and encourage the commerce between that country and Eng- | '© @ssvciate the Local Magistracy with the Stipendiaries. 
and by the way of the Black Sea, The accounts from the north side of the island state that the negroes would 
The vessel intended for the interesting expedition up the Euphrates left | neither work in or out of time, for love or ee ond & wes supposed the cof- 
Liverpool, Wednesday, 4th February, at 3 o'clock in the afternoon. She is call- fee and sugar crops would fall short two-thirds. The Cornwall Courier says 
ed the George Canning, and of the best construction—burthen 300 tons. The | that = many estates in that parish, where the crop had commenced, the appren- 
English government have sent out on board this vessel quite an armament of tices did little or nothing. On some estates they made only two or three hogs- 
sciet¥ific men, amounting in all te 50, under the command of Col. Chesney, of hands of ougar per weex. : : 
the Royal artillery. ‘The George Canning carries out two iron steamboats, taken Much excitement had been produced in Kingston by the dismissal of Lieut. 





asunder. The Euphrates and the Tigris, with all the requisites and great quan- White, R. N., the Stipendiary Magistrate of St: George, ‘‘ merely because he | 


tities of provisions of every kind. All the articles are packed in boxes, which a Ste Botton his candid opinion of his conduct.” ; 
will be transported up the Orentes, as far as that river is navigable. ‘The pack- ied - pacneen © continuation of heavy rains at Cornwall and the neighbour- 
ages ye — tar the deseri yo! a rv the Euphrates. The car- | pug ee Cots ok Hohe. leek ois the Belvidere Tract House 
riage will be effected by camels, every one of which is to carry half a ton. The ti : ge , : , ; wi 
two steamboats will be put together at Bir. ‘The Sultan and Mehemet Ali have | eee ee as transports, in the Rhadamanthus, in pursuance of their com- 
engaged to protect the expedition. : nang : : : 
Joseph Bonaparte came to town from his seat in the country, for the express | PG ee vt hed me ar ag Bay, from England, with 152 emigrants, 
purpose of meeting the Duke of Leuchtenberg, after he had visited and dined | g several women and children, who had all been landed, and had already 


rage on personal liberty was effected on the charge of contempt of the House 
| in refusing to give up certain papers and documents in his department, and 
which he dared not do without an order from the Governor. In short, the pro- 
gress of tyranny has become so alarming that no person is safe. We again 
urge our fellow subjects to lose not an hour, in proceeding to the foot of the 
Throne, and also laying before the Imperial Parliament the long list of grievances 
under which they groan. Let them without delay call on their British brethren 
in England for succour, and show them the hideous despotism under which 
they labour—a despotism, the cruelest of all, the despotism of ignorance, in- 
flicted on them by men who cannot write their own names. 





By the Orbit, from Jamaica, we have received our regular files to the 17th 
ult. A few extracts Will be found elsewhere. ‘The negroes are still idle, and 
give much trouble to their masters, and much of the coffee crop will, it is 
| affirmed, be lost. A further arrival of emigrants had taken place, consisting 
| of several hundred persons, from England. 
| We regret to learn that the Orbit was detained forty days in quarantine, in 
| consequence of a case of small-pox being on board. ‘The papers, and also our 
| private letters, intimate that much unnecessary severity was displayed by the 
| Board of Health. This we much regret, for any impediment thrown in the 
way of commerce is always disadvantageous, particularly so in the present case, 
| where the packets established with so much ‘spirit, and sustained at so much 
| cost, are so beneficial to the people of the island. 








| ‘We have inserted in a previous column a correspondence between the Bishop 

of Exeter, Dr. Phillpotts, and Lord John Russell. The former, it appears, 
had found it necessary to address himself to Lord John, denying certain 
| accusations which the latter made against him on the hustings at Tote 


with the King at Brighton. The Duke and Joseph Bonaparte met at the house | expressed themselves much gratified with the kind and benevolent treatment | ness These accusations stated that the late Ministry had been prevented 


: 4 they ha ie 
of a friend, were they were closeted for several hours.—Courier. y had experienced. 


The King has appointed Major-Gen. R. Bourke a Knight Commander of the 
Bath, in the room of Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. Pringle, prom. 
The King has conferred the honour of knighthood upon E. Lyons, Captain in 
the Royal Navy. ‘ 
. ee oe ing Drag. Gds*: Cor. F. Garratt to be Lt. by pur., V. | considerable quantity of very fine dust, or rather cinders, fell at that place, and 
Evans, who ret. ; J. Roden, to be Cor. by pur., v. Garratt.—8th Ft.: Lt. Long- | jn various other parts of the island. The cause of the phenomenon was unknown. 
field to be Capt. by pur., v. Maitland, who ret. ; Ens. J. Hilton to be Lt. by pur., | ‘The nearest volcano is in the island of Guadaloupe. 
. —— a," A. nn to be Ens. by pur., v. Hilton.—9th Do.: Lt. J. Kingston, Feb. 11.—The Guiana Chronicle of the 31st December says, ‘‘ We 
— ha a. y pur., v. Hill, who ret. ; Ens. M. Glasse to be Lt. by | have this morning received accounts from the East Coast, which represent the 
pur., v. D nnelly ; E. Vaughan to be Ens. by pur., v. Glasse.—22d Do.: Ens. | conduct of the negroes in that section of the Colony as highly insubordinate 
W. G. Sheppard, from h. p. of 58th Ft. to be Ens. without pur., v. Austen, | and outrageous. 
a Do.: Ens. C. F. M‘Kenzie to be Lt. without pup-, ¥- Fry, dec.; | Kingston, Feb. 12.—The good citizens of Kingston enjoyed yesterday the 
© Dus menip —_ “a “" 60th he be oe ne ae ig ne | - | novel sight of seeing two royal steamers leaving the harbour—the Rhadaman- 
smure apt. by pur., v. Raynes, who ret. ; Ens. A. Cameron to be | thus and the Fl —th ‘ 
Lt. by per., v. Mhemanenes BE Ik Slieen wwe Hits tree, ¥. Comeren.-40th us e Flamer e former for Portsmouth, and the latter for St. Thomas. 


Do.: Ens. A. Mainwaring to be Adjt., v. Macpherson, who res. Adjt. only. — Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 8 a8} per cent. prem. 
70th Do. : Capt. C. Boyd, from h. p. 2d Ft., to be Capt., v. O'Neill, who exch., a — 
rec. diff. ; Serg.-Maj. R. Raye to be Quartermaster, v. Wilson, dec.—-71st Do. : 
Ens. W. Speer to be Lt., without pur., v. Impett, prom. in lst West India Regt. ; 
Ens. W. M. Stewart, from h. p. 62d Ft. to be Ens., v. Speer.—80th Do.: Lt. 
R. E. Fullerton to be Capt. by pur., v. Every, who ret.; Ens. C. R. Ilderton to 
be Lt. by pur., v. Fullerton; Cadet W. H. Tyssen, from Royal Military College, | “>= = : zi : . 4% 
to be Ens. by pur., v. Ilderton.—97th Do. : Lt. D. M‘Intosh to be Capt. without | By the Rhone, from Havre, we have Paris dates to the 10th, and London to 
pur., v. Budden, dec.—I1st West India Regt.: Lt. J. Impett, from 71st Ft., to , the 7th of February. We have made such extracts as appear to be of general 
a a without pur., v. Deckner, dec.—Unattached.—Lieut. J. Harris, from | interest. 
ist Ft., to be Capt. without pur.—Brevet.—Lieut.-Gen. Sir H. Fane, G.C.B. . . : : . ae 
to have local aka cok in East Indies only.—Garrisons.—Serg.-Major | ; The intelligence oom England oe poarhey:.~iocgebapaid wang eemp And eee 
M‘Donald, from 79th Ft., to be Town Major of Montreal, with rank of Ens. | 8100, waiting the meeting of Parliament, when the great trial of strength will 
while so employed, v. Booth, who res. | take place between the ministers and their opponents. It has for some time 
—— 


FRANCE. 


Kingston on the 15th for Bermuda on her way to England. 
Lieut. Brenan, of the 2d West India Regiment, was killed in‘a duel at Hon- 
duras, by the Assistant Surgeon of the corps. 











THB ALBIOW. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 14, 1835. 








T : ' | question on which this strength will be tried. ‘The opposition, however, have 
ie several Bureaux of the Chamber of Deputies had elected an enlarged | not until now been united in the choice of their candidate—Mr. Spring Rice, 


Committee,every Bureaux except one returned a member friendly to the ministry : 3 
and to the indemnity bill. | Mr. Littleton, and others having been spoken of ; but it now appears that Mr. 


The unanimous vote of the Senate adopting their Report with the Resolu- | Abercromby, member for Edinburgh, will be the person ; this is indeed rendered 
tion that no action was then necessary had been received. certain by the letters which have passed between this gentleman and Lord John 
The Great Northern Powers had determined to make a considerable reduction | Russell, and which will be found in another column. Mr. Abercromby has at last, 


2 presen ha Oe 92 1-8 | it will be seen, kindly consented, to use a theatrical phrase, to allow himself to 

Paris, Feb. 7th.—Two pm” el ha erdiwal as Haves, on Tratthia, the | be put in nomination for a very objectionable office, yielding £5,000 sterling per 
Formosa, which left New-York on the 8th ult., and the Francois I., which took | *"2um! He considers that his consent is a great patriotic sacrifice—a sacrifice 
its departure on the 16th. We have papers and letters to the latter date, of | which he makes to public principle. But why all this sacrifice, we in our sim- 
which the following are the most important contents :—The Senate had unani- | plicity, are prone to inquire! What is the end to be gained! Why, simply to 
ep po ae ae sci h Met P, x Pra . oo and py py that there | defeat the old Speaker, Sir Charles Manners Sutton, a gentleman cunfessedly 

au resident » to ta t , ; N. 

maneanap Siingumaianimanieins a “ ~ ae sep every way qualified—nay, superior to all others, for the office. No charge 
censure upon Pye owe in the Message relative to France. | whatever is brought against him, even by his opponents, except that he is not on 


Paris, Feb. 7.—The question of the American indemnity has been examined their side of politics. They say he is a Tory, a very moderate one they admit ; 


in the bureaux, or standing Committees of the Chamber of Deputies. The in- | but, say they, he is a party man, and, therefore, should be turned out upon pub- 
vestigation commenced with an inquiry into the motives which induced Minis- | lic principle’; yet inthe same breath, they further demonstrate their love of 
‘ers to aliow the President of the United States to suppose that the concurrence | public principle, by replacing the moderate Tory with an ultra- Whig, deeply im- 


of the French Chambers was unnecessary to the fulfilment of the treat 
" » treaty. The | ; , ste : 
aterval which had elapsed between the exchange and ratification of the treaty bued with the doctrines of Radicalism and Destructiveness. It was a part of 


and its presentation to the Chamber was next made the subject of severe coin- | Lord John Russell's potlis principle, es well es those who join _ _— 
my inasmuch as General Jackson, who, in consequence of the promises made | Vouring {0 effect the election of Mr. Abercromby, to reduce the national expen- 
self a coadidely reckoned upon the adoption of the bill, had conceived him- | diture, and more especially Pensions and retired allowances ; yet these illus- 
orized to draw upon the f rench Government. ; trious patriots demonstrate their love of public principle by adding £4,000 sterlin 
In several of the bureaur Ministers were taxed with having furnished incom- J . hei P se . ‘oo H . 
plete and mutilated documents and with having kept back the correspondence | to thees Pensiens, for thet io he ‘retiring aBlownhes to o-Gpocker of the Slouse 


pre — place between the United States and the French Governmert | of Commons, as fixed by the Whigs themselves, and which Sir Charles Sutton 
reviously to 1831. 


It was also alleged that the meagre documents which hed | must annually receive as long as he lives, if ejected from the Speakership. 


bee > ‘ : " oe . 

tone nted to the Chamber contained no memoir or other papers from the Truly this is economy and patriotism with a vengeance. 

‘ 1 agent : ishi j j p ni ° . ‘ . 

evidence of ae F pad es wipe che on wey eed a - frmgrand The election of Mr. Abercromby is scarcely possible ; his claims are the claims 
. ‘ > s] s ed the im- , : j 

108s , wd ' > > t o 

Possibility of printing the immense mass of documents that referred to the of party, while his opponent has the recommendations of great ability, long ex 


iquidation of the accounts, adding, that if required, they should be communi- | perience, and general esteem. Of the 260 Conservative votes, he will, of | 


cated 
en the impolicy of alienating from F' 


Almost all the C 

he Commissioners named in the bureaux ed th Ives in | al ; 
favou pronounced themselves in | i ve him cient majority. T lection writs were return 
vour of the grant, though from different motives which will give him a suffici jority he electi returnable 


Ps a Constitutionnel says, the Doctrinaires ascribe the recent reduction in the | 9™ the 19th of Feb., and Parliament probably assembled about the first of 
oa —— and Austrian armies to the skill of their favourite Cabinet, but these | March. 
euons are not so complete and so European as France could desire for her | The intelligence from France is easily summed up. The Appropriation Bill 
\ 


H. M. ship President, bearing the flag of Admiral Sir George Cockburn, left | 


been apparent that the election of Speaker to the House of Commons will be the | 


from effecting any measure for the better regulation-of Tithes by the ob- 
stinate opposition of the Bench of Bishops. Indeed, the charge was made 
with so much confidence, and pleased the enemies of the Church so well, 
| that they were printed and placarded about the streets of Exeter in every 


The Kingston Courant of Jan. 31st, mentions that a day or two previous a | possible form. Now, the whole charge being totally without foundation, 


the Bishop addressed Lord John two of the most able letters we have ever 
seen penned, denying his statements in every respect. ‘These had the effect of 
producing the recantation which we this day record. The arrival of the French 
| packet yesterday obliges us to omit the two letters referred to, but we may per- 
| haps give them next week. ‘The reader will be gratified with the handsome 
| apology of Lord Russell, and not less so with the mild and christian-like reply 
| of the prelate. 
| *,* Japhet.—According to our promise, we have reprinted that part of the 
story of ‘ Japhet in Search of a Father,” which appeared in the previous vo- 
| lume of this paper. As this is done for the benefit of those of our readers 
who became subscribers with this volume, the reprint, in the form of a separate 
| sheet, is this day forwarded to them. By this arrangement all our readers will 
| be put in possession of the story complete, without any additional charge to the 
subscription price of the paper. ’ 
Those who may still wish to become subscribers can be supplied with all the 
| numbers of the present volume, which commenced in January, including, of 
| course, the extra sheet of Japhet above referred to. 








Mrs. Austin.—This delightful vocalist commences her farewell engagement 
on Wednesday at the Park. After which she finally leaves these shores for 
England. This we much regret, for it will be very difficuit to replace her. The 
cause of music in this country has undoubtedly received a strong impulse from 
this lady ; indeed the better Style and better knowledge of music in the United 
States may, in a very eminent degree, be traced to the influence of the many 
| delightful operas she has been instrumental in producing. The White Lady, 

Tempest, Cinderella, &c. &e. are, on this continent, inseparably connected with 
her name, and the mention of them will always bring herto mind with every 


lover of sweet sounds. We trust her engagement will be a profitable one. 
| 





A grand Oratorio and Concert, by the Italian company, will take place at the 
| City Hotel this evening, consisting of Mozart’s Requiem, and pieces selected 
from other masters. The company will be present in its full strength, including 
Fanti, Porto, Ravaglia, Julia Wheatley, &c. ; also Gambati, who will play his 
trumpet accompaniment. A full and fashionable house is expected. 


“ A Guide to Instruction on the Piano Forte, designed for the use of both 
Parents and Pupils, by W. Nixon.” 


This excellent little work we have much pleasure in recommending to our 
readers, particularly to those Parents, who, from not possessing a knowledge of 
the Science of Music themselves, are too prone to expect impossibilities from 
their children, and who from their anxiety to get them forward, unwittingly 
place obstacles in the way, which must prevent a speedy progress and ultimate 


proficiency. Were the rules of this little book observed, there would not beso 
many disappointed parents, nor would (as the author wittily observes) “ the com- 
plaints of having pianos hermetically sealed, in after life, be so continually met 
with in our drawing rooms.” 
— cea 
LET OR LEASE.—The extensive and t House, called the Staten 
Island Mansion, on the north side of Staten Is » opposite the city of New 
York, which for beauty of prospect, healthiness of climate, agreeable rural rides and 
walks, fine sea bathing and fishing, 1s not 8 by any situation whatever. The 
house is about 120 feet in length, the largest et of which has been constructed and 
purposely calculated for a genteel Hotel or Boarding House, and will afford accom- 
rit on ah for more than 100 lodgers, with several mas pious, for families. ‘ 
A large commodious dock has been lately constructed, at which steam boats will 
land hourly, during the season. The contiguity to the city of New York, the cheap 
and excellent accommodations of steam boats, render this a most desirable situ- 


























to the Members of the Commission. ‘The Ministerial Deputies insisted | course, take all ; and it is not to be doubted that he will receive the support of | ation for men of business who wish to give their families the benefit of fine COT alt 
rance so old and firm an ally as America. | 99 or 90 of the many moderate and respectable men now happily in the House, | air, and attend to business daily in the city—as the time consumed between 


street and the Island is not much more than 25 minutes. Many respectable families 
are now ready to engage rooms for the season, and every ~oom could probably be 
engaged in a few days, if desirable. To a person well qualified, who will baa od 
keep the house in the best style, liberal inducements will be offered by the yy 4 bof 
particulars, enquire at 12 Wall street, of J. M. Henriques, in the effice on ~ 
floor and east side of the entry, between 10 and 3 o'clock. {Mar.14-] 
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She Alvtow. 











Sung by Mr. Wilson ; Written by Charles Jefferys ; Composed by Charles Coote. 
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THE MOUNTAIN ROSE. 
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New York, published by Dubois and Bacon, 167 Broadway. 





The moon is bright, her 
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fair as her young light ap - pears Still fairer thouto me, bonnie lassie O: For thouart kind asthe sum - mer wind Which 
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o'er ha dow’ é an blows— And wafts the breath from bells “of ths Qeath, My blooming mountain Rose. My blooming mountain Rose— My blooming moun - tain Rose. And 























ad lib: 























2. 
Yon moon its light no more may dart, J | 
With thee still joy will be, lassie O, 
For the peace and hopes that cheer my heart 
Are center'd all in thee, bonnie lassie O, 


And thou art kind as the summer wind 
— ———— x = —- = = a 












- tain Rose. 





Which o'er each flow'ret blows— 
And wafts the breath from bells of the heath, 
My blooming mountain Rose— | 
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Should clouds steal o'er thee for awhile, 
Hope’s star will break the gloom, lassie O, 
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And, as the flower resumes its smile, 
More bright will be thy bloom, bonnie lassie O 

Be thou still kind as the summer wind, 
Which o'er each flow’ret blows— 

And wafts the breath from bells of the heath, 
My blooming mountain Rose. 








ANTED, a Governess, capable of teaching Music, Drawing, French, &c., 
to take charge of three or four young ladies, under twelve years of age, and 
to reside with a respectable family in the healthy and pleasantly situated town of 
Port Hope, on Lake Ontario, Upper Canada. 
Letters (post paid) mentioning terms, &c., may be addressed to Thos. Ward, or 
J. Whitehead, Esqrs., Port Hope, Upper Canada. [March 14-3.] 





EPRINT OF CHAMBERS' EDINBURGH JOURNAL—Price Three 
Cents. On Saturday last was published No. 18 of Chambers’ Edinburgh 
Journal. 

Contents—1. Tom Brims. 2. Natural History—The Polar Bear—Raccoon— 
Coatf- Badger—Wolverene or G!utton. 3. Literary History of the Bible—English 
Versions. 4. Trip to Margate. 5. Scottish Wawring places—Innerleithen. 6. 
Biographic Sketch—Alexander Ritchie, Sculptor. 7. Two Days in a Riding School. 
8. An Eastern Story. 9. Perilous Situation. 10. Spring Poetry—A Glimpse of 
Caledonia from the Equator. 

New York—R. J. RICHARDS, 45 Ann-street. Boston-—-SAMUEL COLE- 
MAN. Philade!phia—ORRIN ROGERS. 

Terms, $1,50 per annum in advance, or three cents a number on delivery. Any 
person obtaining five subscribers, and paying in advance, will be entitled to a sixth 
copy gratis. 





All letters must be post paid. 
Part 4, containing 4 weekly numbers is now ready for delivery, price 12} cents. 





NGLISH LAW AGENCY.-—-J.COOK, Attorney at Law, 46 John Street, 

New York, having appointed respectable Law Agents in London, he can Insti- 

tute and carry on Professional Business with effect in any partof England, either in 
relation to claims or the Sale of Estates and Property. 

J. Cook having heretofore practised in the Courts of King’s Bench and the other 
Common Law Courts at Westminster, is well acquainted with the English forms in 
Conveyancing and the making out of Titles to Real Estates there, and also with the 
requisite mode of Execution of Conveyances, Deeds and other Instruments, exe- 
cuted by parties in the United States to be used in England, and with the forms of 
Affidavits to hold to bail and in proof of claims under Commission of Bankruptcy 
Legacy, Receipts, Powers of Attorney, Wills relating to property in England, and 
the Execution thereof and other Documents to be there carried into effect. Persons 
in the United States requiringsuch services may save much unnecessary delay by ap- 
plying as above. All letters to be post paid. Aug. 9-lyeow, 





Pp BYRNE, wholesale dealer and manufacturer of Quills and Wafers,No. 6 
@ William street, New York [Jan. 6. 





] ADIES SEMINARY, No. 25 Greenwich street, near the Battery.—-Mrs. Dun- 
derdale respectfully announces that from this date the hours of attendance at her 
school will be from nine to two, and from four to six, the two latter hours being de- 
voted entirely to the study and preparation of | for the ing day, under the 
immediate superintendence of Mrs. D. 
N Arrangements have been made for the reception of six young ladies as 
boarders. Terms may be known on application at the school. [Feb.28-3t] 


T° agri AGRICULTURISTS.—For Sale, Fifty fine Farms, situated 
in the counties of Oneida, Herkimer, Madison, and Oswego, New-York, which 
offer great inducements to foreign agriculturists, as those farms are all in a high 
state of cultivation, with all the necessary dwelling houses and offices attached to 
each farm, and in the immediate vicinity of the Erie, Oswego, and Chenango canals 
—for depth of soil they are unsurpassed by any lands in America. A part of the 
oeeaee Besey wil be required ay the residue to be paid by instalments annually. 

? oasplendid country seat, for a gentleman of . j 
~ of ae with a domain ia the Banpoen oo fortune, within one mile of the 

or further particulars apply to John H ’ Ly i 
Law, Utica, N. Y., and refers to pe ts Anneany oe Deere 
J. B. Warstevr, Esq., 97 Maiden Lane 
Dec. 13-6m.] Rosert Suarr, Esq., 88 Hudson street, N. York. 











OFFEE ROOM AT THE AMERICAN HOTEL, 279 BROADWAY. 

The requirements of this neighbourhood have induced the subscriber to adda 
Coffee Room to the arrangements of his establishment which opens this day. It is 
arranged after the practice of similar places in London and Paris, and will, he flatters 
himself. prove agreeable to all whose habits of business, or life, make it inconvenient 
to adopt fixed hours. The Cooks are men accustomed to the business in Europe, 
and are capable of offering the choicest dishes in the English or French style. 

The Coffee Room will be open from 8 o’clock in the morning to 12 at night. 
Waiters familiar with the French, English, Italian, Spanish and German languages 
will be in attendance. EDWARD MILFORD. 

tC} The Table at 5 o’clock is continved as usual.—January 12, 1835. [Jan. 24. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 








Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from| Days of Sailing from 
yew York. viverpool. 

Caledonia, Graham, Wan. |, May 1, Sept.1,/Feb. 16, June16,Oct.16, 
Roscoe, Delano, ” et ee Se or ae” es 
Hibernia, Wilson, 16, ** 16, ‘* 16,)Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
Sheffield, Allen, “RR Pe F oer & ee CO 
Bree Marshall, (Feb. 1,Junel, Oct. 1,J ‘* 16, ** 16, ** 16, 
Geo. Washington, |Heldrege, 7 a Ue oo 
Columbus, Cobb, “16, ‘© 16, ** 16,/Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
United States, Holdrege, “oe. ° hy @ Ma °- 8.F. & &. & 
South America, |Waterman,|Mar.1,July 1,Nov.1,) “* 16, “ 16, ** 16, 
Napoleon, Smith, a SO oe oo oe 
Britannia, Waite, ** 16, * 16, ** 16/May 1,Sept.1,Jan. 1, 
England, faxwell, | ‘24, 24, “ ag] # gl we ‘gh ae” g? 
Orpheus, iBursley, {Aprill, Aug.1, Dec.1,J “* 16, “* 16, ** 16, 
Independence, Nye, =a? @ * GF ee? OY Se, 
North Amer“a, Dixey, ** 16, ** 16, ** 16,JJune 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Virginian Harris, "ms ~“w “te? BE’ &” &, 








_ These ships are all of the firstclass, commanded by men of character and expe- 
rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best 
kind. Therate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
of all the lines, at $120, not including wines and liquors, which will be furnished b 
the steward at the expense of each passenger, at rates printed on cards, which wil 
be found on board. 

Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe,South America, Bri- 
tannia, Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpool, 
, GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N. Y. 
Consignees ef ships Sheffield, United Stares, England, and Virginian, 
WOOD & TRIMBLE and S. HICKS & SON,N. Y. 
Wm. and Jas. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe,Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y 
CEARNS, CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPGOL PACKETS.—( New Lune.) 
The subscribers have established the following ships as a Line of Packets, between 


this port and Liverpool, toleave New York on the 14th, and Liverpool on the 30th of 
each month. 








Ships. Masters. From New York. From Liverpool. 
StAndrew | J. Taubman, _ | June 14, Oct. 14, Feb. 14, | July 30, Nov.30, Mar, 30, 
Howard, | T.M. Harvey,jr. | July 14, Nov. 14, Mar.14, | Aug.30, Dec. 30, Apr. 30, 





Ajax, C. A. Hiern, Aug.14, Dec. 14, Apr. 14, | Sept.30, Jan. 30, May30, 
St.George | W.C.Thompson, | Sept.14, Jan. 14, May 14, | Oct- 30, Feb. 28, June 30, 

The above packets are ships of the firstclass,coppered and copperfastened. The 
greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests of importers, by the speedy 
and safe delivery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted in the construction and 
furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort ofpassengers. Theprice 
of passage, in the cabin, including wines and stores of the best quality, is fixed at 
one hundred and ten dollars ; or one hundred and forty dollars for the exclusive use 
of a state room. The days of sailing wil] be punctually observed. For freight orpas- 
sage,apply tothe masters,on board, orto STEPHEN WHITNEY. 

GRACIE, PRIME & CO, or 





ARWICK & Co. gold and silver refiners, assayers, and sweep smelter 
Office, No 32 New Street. New-York, refinery corner of Bank and West-St 








ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street. 


HE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal and Diploma of the Ameri- 

can Institute, were awarded for the best Incorruptible Teeth, superiur methods 

of inserting and fixing them in the mouth, and other improvements in Dental Surgery 

---to JONATHAN DODGE, Operative, Surgical and Mechanical Dentist, No. 5 
Chamber-st., N. Y (Jan. 10.-ly. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters. { Days of Sailing from | Days of Sarling from 
New-York, Havre. 

Utica, Depeyster, |Jan. 1, May 1,Sept. 1,/Feb.24, June 24, Oct. 24, 

Formosa, W.B.Orne,| “* 8,April24, Aug.16,) ** 16, ** 8, “ | 


, , ’ 
Francois Ist, J.Casttoff. | ‘* 16,May 8, ‘* 24,)Mar. 1, “* 16, ‘** 8, 
Normandie, W.W. Pell,| ‘* 24, ‘* 16, Sept. 8} ‘* 8, July 1, “ 16, 
Chs. Carroll, W. Lee Feb. 1, June 1, @ct. 1, “* 24, ** 24, Novi, 


Charlemagne, |Pierce, ** 8, May 24, Sept.16,) ‘* 16, ** 8, ’ 
Silvie De Grasse,|Weiderholdt] ‘* 16, June 8, ‘* 24,jApril t, * 16, “ 8, 
Poland, Anthony, | “ 24, “ 16, Oct. 8) “ 8, Aug. 1, “ 16, 
Erie, J. Funk, |Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1,{ ‘* 24, ** 24, Dec.24, 
Albary, Hawkins, “ 8, June 24, Oct. 16,) “* 16, * 8 “* |, 
Havre, C.Stoddard,| ** 16, July 8, Nov.24,JMay 1, “ 16, Jan. 8, 
Sully, C.A.Forbes| ** 24, “* 16,Dec. 8 “* 8, Sept. hy . 16, 
France, C. Funk, April 1, Aug. 1, *.3 * Oy: Bou? 34, 





’ 
Francis Depau, |H.Robinson,| ‘* 8, July 24, “* 16) ‘ 16, “* 8, Feb. 1, 
Rhone, WJ. Rockett, | “16, Aug. 8 “ 26)June 1, * 16, * 8, 
These are all vesselsofthe first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommo- 
dations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and conve- 
nience, including wines and stores of every description. Goodsfsent to either of the 
subscibers at New York, will - for warded by their packets, free ef allcharges except 
e expenses actually incurred. 
pase , C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 29 Wall st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 
JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 49 Wall st. 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 

















Ships. Masters. |Days of Sailing fromDays of Sailing from 
New-York on. 

Ontario, Sebor, \June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1,)Mar.16,July 16,Nov.14 
Montreal, C.H.Champlin| “ 16, “ 16, ‘* 16, April 1, Avg. l, Dec- 
Canada, Britton, July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, 16, 16 se 
Sovereign, Griswold, “16, “16, * 16, May 1, Sep. Ay Jam oe 
Hannibal, Hebard, Aug 1,Dec. 1, April 1,} ** 16, 16, + 
Philadelphia, Morgan, | “16, “16, “* 16, June |, Oct. 1, Feb. 
Samson, Chadwick, Sep. 1, Jan. 1, May 1, 6, 16, $, 
President, M | 646, “16, “ 16,WJuly 1, Nov.1, Mar. |, 





oore ’ beet fo Be, 
These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, built in this city of the 
best materials, copper and copper fastened, and are navigated by able and — 
enced commanders. Their accommodations for passengers are very elegant a : at 
tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, will ~ 
be provided. The price of cabin passage outward, under an agreement entere ee 
in conjunction with the proprietors of the several Liverpool Packet Lines, is now - 
at $120, exclusive of wines and liquors, which will be furnished each passenger = , 
established rates that are fixed to the printed cards that will be found on board each 0 
a To eight or passage, apply to either ef the commanders on haar the shps ; to 
JOHN GRISWOLD 69 South street, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Frond street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London. _ 
N. B.—The ships of the above line will continue to touch at Portsmouth, each 
toland and receive passengers,from whence steamboats run daily to the Contine 
and to diferent parts of England. 








